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Eduoition and work Program Year-End Report has 
been prepared by the Education and Work Program of the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratc^ry (HVPEL) to summarize their work 
performed under contract with the National Institute of Education. 
The report has been prepared for educational policymakers, 
researchers, and educational practitioners. Section 2 of this report 
contains an overview of Education and Work Program accomplishments 
fot the year. A summary of NWPEL activities in fostering state 
strategies f-or experience-based career education (EBCE) , a 
coaprehensivje alternative education program for secondary students, 
appears in section 3. Sections 4-6 describe adaptations of EB€E for 
aloirant youth, gifted and talented junior high school students, and 
adults. Section 7 describes the research done in experiential 
learning and reports preliainary findings of a study investigating 
the factojs that distinguish excellent from poor learning experiences 
at eaployer/coaaunity sites, iYLB) 
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Th» ml««lon of the Northw»it R«fllonal Ec1ac«tlon«l Laboratory (NWHEL) la to 
aaaiat •tIt.raHrm, .iov#rnm»n»: , ctw^munlhy a.;jonrles, l.uainoas and LaboL ui 
bringing about lmptov«m«nt in •ducational prograaa and proc«8B««. nWREL 
*»rv«« a r<iqlon that Include* Oragon, Waahington, Alaska. Hawaii, Idaho ,,»d 
Montana, along with tha tarrltoriBS of Amarlcan Samoa and Guam, 

BDUCATION AND WORK PROGRAM 

The miMlon of NWRRL'a Education and Work Piogram Is to conduct raaearch, 
d^alopnent, avaluatlon, training, technical aaaiatance and diaaamination 
activitiaa- that halp aganeiaa and institution* concerned with the woilda of 
education and i#ork to improve procaiW* and bring about equity in 
tranaitions between school and work for persons of all ages. 

Objectives of 1980 efforts include the following:. 

e Adaptation of proven experiential interventions with persona facinq 
^unusual transition and equity problems, e.g., disadvantaged you^b, 
migrants, young women, ^d-career adults, tha gifted and talented 

• Research to determine characteristics of successful experiential 
programs 

• Development of manuals and handbooks to provide information to 
practitioners * ^ 

• Strengthening career education practices at the local level by 
referring trained educational consultants 

• Development of strategies to help practitioners make effective uae 
of information about career education programs and practices 

• Research and training related to Improving collaboration among 
school districts, CCTA, business and the cowiunlty , ^ )^ 

• Evaluation and tachnlcal assistance to Stats Advisory Councils on 
Vocational Education ^ ^ 

For Information about training and technical assistance services available 
from the Education and Work PrograWr contact: 

Larry McClure, Director 
Education and Work Program 
(503) 249-6891 
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Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
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' ^ ' EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

Introduction 

This report describes and siunmar izes findings of those activities funded 
'by the National Institute* of Education and conducted by the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratoty (NWREL) Education and Work Program during 
the^ 1978-79 ^ear. The report focuses on findings front: 1) state ^ 
strategy activities associated with NVfREL's Experience-Based Career 
Education (EBCfe) , 2) adaptations of EPCE for migrant youth, 3) 
adaptations of EBCE for gifted and talented junior high school students, 
4) adaptations, of EBCE for adults and 5) NWREL's exper ientiaVJeaming 
studies.] , ' 

r 

Description of EBCE /' • > 

Experience-Based Career Education is "an operational expression of the 
conviction that a comprehensive curriculum exists outside the walls of^ 
the school. It assumes that the educational environment can iDe ' 
restructured to take maximum advantage of both', the value of direct 
experience and the special capabilities of community institutions in 
helping young people- prepare for adult responsibilities*"* • * 



*Hagans, Rex W. "what is Experience-Based Career Education?" Illinoi s 
Career Education Journal, Spring , ^976, 33:6-10. ~ 
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primary goal of the EDGE program has been to integrate a student's 
exploration of various careers with the acquisition of cognitive, 
interpersonal and affective skills through a series of planned 
experiences with identified learning outcomes.* Individual students 
are encouraged to assume -responsibility for their own learning. 

Fogr characteristics, taken together, make EEfCE different from other 
alternative or career education programs: ^ 

1. The learning program evolves from adult activities in the • 
community. It is reasoned that learning activities bas>ed 
directly on adult tasks and roles in the community will be 
recognized as more relevant by young persons preparing for the 
transitiop^ to adulthood. 

2. The program is based on experiential learning, actively 
involving students in the daily work of community life. This - 
••hands-on** approach to learning, long recognized as an effective 
le^krning strategy, is an important feature of a comprehensive 
EBCE program. 



X 



A 12-page program overview of EBCE is available by writing to Education 
and Work Program, NWREL, 710 S. Second Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon 97204. This overview describes what is unique about EBCE, what 
students learn, how they learn and how EBCE relates to the employers and 
the r (community. ^ - , - 



3. The EDCE Curriculum is fully integrated. Salespersons do not 
break down sales presentations into isolated components of 
graitmar vocabulary or pyschology. Similarly, EBCE applies no 
artificial distinctions am<5ng the curricular disciplines. 

4. EBCE is fully individualized. The learning goals-and strategies 
are varied to meet the needs, interests .and abilities of each 
Student. 

- . . . . ^ - , 

state Strategies ^ 

A summary of NWREL's three-year effort to establish EBCE networks in 
several ^ates is presented here. An analysils of the^dif f erent 
approaches used by separate states and the effectiveness of th^ , networks 
is contained in a separate .publication entitled " Making An- Educational 
Innovation Stick : Building State Networks to. Support Experience-Based , 
Career Education." , ' • . " , ' 

1 ■ « 

Fout; states-lllinoi«, Nevada, Texas and Wyoihing-seiected NWREL as the 
prilffiry Laboratory for offering EDCE^ technical assistance during the * 
first round of NIE funding of states in 1976. The second Vound of 
selecting states for networking consisted of those receiving free 
technical and training assistance from NWREL but no direct funds from 
NIE. Colorado, ^daho and Oregon be6ame NWREL's second round states. In 
addition, a grassroots EBCE network in Michigan grew without formal 
recognition or support from NIE. The documentation of NWREL activities 
in these states and a summary highlight! nc| the approaches used in" each 
state appear in Section III of this report. 
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Adaptation of EBCE for migrant youth 

In 1978-79 NWREL attempted to help meet the needs of migrant youth by 
developing a secondary program built'Upon the characteristics and 
environment of migrants and to explore the development of a secondary 
educational delivery system that would be more consistent betVeen school 
districts. / 

s , 

with aL modest .funding from NIE^ NWREL began work in February, 1978 to 
disseminate EBC?E for migrant^ student use. General mailings to all state 
migrant directors were sent, with information about EBCE, ar\d some 
district directors who expressed an interest received telephone calls aryi 
personal visits. 

These early efforts reaulted in two pilot projects: the first in 
Mission, Texas and the second in Yakim^f Washington. Staff in both 
projects had been specially trained and had experience working 
with migrant youth. It was felt that although migrant youth have unique 
problems due to their mobility and e\x>nomic situations, EBCE would add* 
new meaning to the educational process. 

Decision-makers in the Texas and Washington pilot programs sought ways to 
blend migrant youths' needs in life skills, social development and career 
knowledge with real life experiences via hands-on activities wherever 
people were working and real work was going on. By providing migrant 
youth with .these cumulative experiences in a variety of everyday work 
settings, the pilot tests sought to help migrant youth (a) know 
themselves better by refining their interests, abilities a^nd values to 
develop realistic and obtainable career and life goals, (b) understand 
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that they have personal power and can have a control over their lives, 
(c) build the decision-making skills needed to put what they have learned 
together with what they want to do, (d) learn that basic skills in 
written ahd oral communications and mathematics are essential for 
accomplishing their career and personal goals, (e)-gain a broad 
understanding of- the world of work— its relevancies, rewards and 
Shortcomings— by learning what they could expect from it and what it 
would require of them and> (f) discover that' the adult world is not simply 
an "estaW-ishment" but is made up of many different pebple with their own 
goals, values and personal chJracteristics. 

The 1978-79 school year marks the first year of^NWREL's pilot testing of 
th^ adaptation of the Experience-Based Career Education, prdject with 
migrant -students. The data contained in this report need to be regarded 
as preliminary since dhe Mission Texas project was in its very first year 
of operatioh and full year data are available on only eleven students^ 

Mission, Texas has been the fi rst^ project to adapt Experience-Based 
Career Education to the needs of migrant youth. 



The statements that follow summarize findings from the first-year 
evaluation of the Mission Texas Migrant ebCE program. 

1. Mission Texas has initiated a. high f idelity'NWREL Experience- 
Based Career Education program designed to meet the'needs of 
migrant. youth. They have received training and technical 
assistance Item m^L to help implement their program. 



/ 
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tntervlews with EBCE case study students indicate that they 

feel they have greater choice, are more involved and have 

mor,e reaponeibility in EBCE than in their regular school ^ 

program. 

students did not show a significant change in their attitudes 
toward th^ coacepts of '•me'*, "school", "work", "adults" or 
"learning" as • measured by a semantic differential while in 
EBCE. * . • . ^ 

On the student End-iDf-Project Questionnaire in M^y, only two 
of 10 students indicateU tjheyhad never observed or worked at 
one or two jobs they said they wcJuld like to hold after 
completihg their education. At the beginning of the program 
14 of the 17 students indicated they had never done so. Thus 
EBCE gave students a chance to observe or work in potential 
"careers of interest that they otherwise would nat have had 
the chance to do. About half of the EBCE students changed career 
preferences as a result of participation, in EBCE. iTi May, however, 
three of the 11 students indicated thfey did not know where to 
begin in preparing for and entering a* job they would most like 
to hold after graduation, six said they had some idea, but only 
two felt the steps were quite clear. This pattern was quite 

■JC 

similar to that *in October thus suggesting that students were 
exposed, to various careers but not helped much in understanding 
how to prepare for a job of interest to them. 



5. When Aaked to rate the overall quality of the EBCli program in May, 
nine students rated it excellent or good and tyo gave it an average 

•rating. None rated it poor. Eight of 11 students felt more 
motivated to learn in EBCE than in the regular high school program 
and non«f felt less motivated to learn. ^ 

6. A basic skills objective of the Mission EDGE- project was that 
students would do at least as well as comparison group students 
even though. the^ spent up to half of their time in the community. 
Pre- and posttest data indicated that, although the comparison' 
group had higher scores at tbe beginning of the year, there was no 
significant (^/erence ^in growth in scores between^the two groups*. 
In essence, students stayed at the same levels in basic skills 
throughout t^he year. 

7. EBCfi students made a statistically 'significarrt: gain in GPA over the 
prior year. It increased from 79.8 to .83.3. 

I. Students complete!^ 97 ^percent of . the required career explorations, 
93 percent of the competencies and 91 percent of the Student 
projects. This indicates that students were complying with the^. 
work expectations of the project. ^ 

. Parents felt quite positive about EBCE and t^heir'son or daughter's 

.1 

participation in the program. The only weakness in .EBCE identifie\3 
by miDre than a single parent (in this case by three parents out of 
nine) was lack of variety of job sites to meet students' interest. 
Strengths in EBCE identified by ov6r half of the parents were 1) 
students learn about '"real life" situations and responsibility, 2) 
^ quality of staff, 3) students learn about a variety "of careers and 



4(^^s\^d^ gain experience in working with aduj.i 



.ts. Posi.tive 

ohar\ge9 notea-W^ov^er half of the parents in the id: son or daughter 
that they felt werV^ resa^t^I^l^-^rtl^p«t in EBCE were 1) 
better able>i*o relate to others n 2\ greater 3elf-cx>nf idence and 3) 




mbfte realistic attitudes toward liYe and work. No negative changes 
were. r\o ted by more than a single parent, 

10. On the Employer Opinion Survey, of 24 employers, every one 

■■ • . ... ^ ■ . ■ ■ 

indicated they plan to continue participating in the .EBCE program 
next year. Reasons cited most frequently were 1) the program is 
worthwhile,r 2) my participation is a community service and 3) I 
lilqj the people involved. Strengths o£ EBCE cited by at least half 
of the employers were IJ students learn about a variety of careers, 
2) students learn about "real life** situations and 3) studetnts gain 
experience in working with adults. Weaknesses in EBCE identified 
by a' quarter or more employers were 1) students not receiving 
sufficient training (38 "percent) and 2) lack^of feedbaqk about 
^ students (29 percent). Employers want better feedback about their 
own effectiveness with students at^heir site and about what 
hiippens to these students after they leave the site. 



Adaptation pf EBCE for G>f ted and Talented Youth 

Gifted and talented youth have unique needs for educational programs that 
will challenge their full ability and creativity. While there are" many 
programs in. the "elementary years to address such concerns, junior and 
senior high gifted programs are few in number. Our two field 'sites using 
EBCE. for gifted and- talehted junior high youth-- Jef f erson County, 
Colorado and North Clackamas, ' Oregon-- are proving that the concept works 



with thia aqo qroup even as qoala and objectives encompass far more than 
career deveioprtent and life skills. ^ 

Exploring Careers in th^ Cbiwnunity for , Gifted, and Talented 
The Exploring Careers in the Convounity for Gifted and Talented (ECC/GT) 
•program model is based on the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory^ 
(NWREL) Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) model, Inodified for use ^ 
in Jefferson Countjj as Exploring Careers in the Community (tcC) and then 
further adapted to myt the needs of gifted/ talented students at both the 
junior and senior high levels. It is individualized and emphasizes 
experience based, performaiice based learning. 



. The ECC/GT Ejrogram is designed as an eighteen-week model; students spend 
partial days in two to five hour blocks scheduled into the program for* 
pne semester or two quarter^. However, the model is intended to be 
flexible enough to allow incorporation into any school based on 
individual building needs and considerations. Students are awarded 

career education and Academic credit, usually Language Arts and one other 

> ^— ^ 

depending upon the subject area certification of teachers involved. 

The ECC/GT program is process as well as content oriented. A major 

emphasis is the developmeht and application of higher leyel thinking 

skills and creative/divergent problem solving skills. These processes ^ 

are >practiced and applied through all of the learning strategies. ^Also, 

» • 
the development of independence, responsibility and time 

management/organization is fostered within the program. 



s 



NWREL's role in tt^e junior high school ECC/GT program for 1978-79 was to 
provide technical assistance and evaluation, the evaluation for this' 
second year of proqr^ operation focused on student selection strategies, 
student learning outcomesi for 50 ECC/GT and comparison group students, 
and program outcomes. A separate report containing the detailed program 
description, evaluation procedures and findings was prepared' by NWREL Cor 
J^efferson County, Colorado and is available from that School district. 
Listed below are th^e highlights of the student and program outcomes . 

Student Outcomes 

• ECC/GT students maintained their basic skills level while 
participating in the program. 

• Most ECC/GT students achieved the career education goals of the 
prograun. 

• Participants' confidence in their use of oral communic,ation is 
improved by the ECC/GT program ' 

« 

• There was no evidence to suggest tliat partix;ipants ' . 
self-confidence was enhanced more by participation* in ECC/GT 
than in the regular GT programs. 

Program Outcomes . ' 

• The ECC/GT program is seen as accomplishing the primary goals^ of 
helping students to explore and learn about -a variety of careers 
and to understand the requirements of career entry. 

• The junior high ECC/GT program was perceived posit^ively by 
parents and students as having fewer difficulties than in the - 
first year's evaluation. Areas continuing to need program 
attention include recruitment and orientation of community , . 
instructors, transportation to commtfnity sites, variety of 
community sites and decrease in the amount of nonchallenging or 
repetitive "busy" work assigned students. 
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Lgarnlnq in the Community 

The 1978-79 North Clackamas Learning in the Community (LINC) Juni.ot High 
G-ifted and Talented program operated on an eight-week period with 
students participating one full day per week. Students Erom each of the 
four junior high schools were involved and met together for the weekly 
LINC sessions. Program activities included small gi^oup and individual 
career explorations, student journals, individual- and, small group 
projects as well as large and small group activities in such areas as 
higher level thinking skills, critical thinking, ^roup. process and / 
self- awareness. 



The first-year evaluation was primarily focused on program implementation 
and operation with student outcomes a secondary concern. During , the 
first two yeara of 9 project, it is of primary importance to assess the 
feasibility of any new programmatic model. Preliminary findings for the 
first year are listed below. 



• 



Considering the limited program contact students m'ade 
considerable progress in the career education objectives. 

Affective objectives were not measurably affected by the program. 

Student selection criteria did not correlate ^i^^ll with each 
other or with the t^ree outcome measures. 

Parents, students, staff and community instructors were ^' 
generally quite positive aboiit the tlNC program, while 
recognizing the need to make changes in the future. Areas which 
wer^e indicated to be majgr strengths wer^-the opportunity to get 
into and become aware of the "real world" and to, learn about a 
variety of careers. Areas which were *pe|ceived to program ' 
weaknesses were 1) the need for recruitment and orientation of a 
greater variety of community sites, aidvance information to 
students and parents concerning program goals and expectations, 
the amount of paperwork .and the time-configuration of the. 
program. 



Out-of -School Adults 



NWREL'3 Out-of -School Adult work fiocuaed around development and 
Implementation of a pilot version of a program entitled •^Career 
Redirections for Adults'* (CRA) operated at Western Nevada Community 
College (WNCC) , Carson City, Nevada. 



The evaluation was designed primarily to o^taih out(?ome .data as well as 
biographical information to assist Educ^tio^ and Vfork staff in forming 
the basiS'for researching the needs of. various categories of aduYts* 

Outcome data were obtained from adminiftra/ic^n of pre- and posttest 

* // 

questionnaires. In addition, the particiEiant questionnaires sought 
feedback regarding the strengths and weaknesses of the CRA program. Only 
a small number of 'patticipants were involved in the evaluation (eight 
responded to both the pre- and posttest;* sections of the program 

4 

evaluation questionnaire), which limitfe the generalizations^ the^t can be 



made . ^j' 



The results ,of this evaluation shouiWd encourage further revision and 

implementation of a more comprehena/.ve and longer program. The following 

\ 

conclusions may be drawn frbm the *NCC data: 

/ 

• Participants gained dramatically in confidence as to their 
ability to do career planning. ' This is a very encouraging 
finding for such a shorthterm effort. ^ 

• There appear to have been differences by sex and age groups in 
terms of many of the ouAicomi^ varlableis studied. This tends to 
confirm the program's need to be individualized. These types of 
differences also suggest further study of d^ographlc variables 
to determine the areas/ in which adults with various 
characteristics have/warticular needs that should be addressed. 

• Little pre/post chande occurred on any of the outoAme measures. 
'This is not a surprising finding, since the program was of short 

duration^ Based on ithis and comments by participants and staff, 
the CRA program should be lengthened to allcw especially for 
. individual career elcploration and internships. 
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Participants were generally anthuaiastic "about the CRA program 
and Indicated they had benefited from a number of the career 
planning 'acti.vi ties . } 



Experiential L'eacnin^ Studies ' t 

One Important experiential learning study completed this year by NWREL 
focused on attempting to learnlnore about the factors that distinguish 
excellent learning experiences for youth versus those that lead to little 
or no learning. This 3t;udy was based on a sutvey of over 1000 high 
school sophomores, juniors and seniors from 28 states involved in all 
four versions of EBCE. The questionnaire reflected various propositions 
from social learning theory and attended to the perceived importance of 
factors such as modeling, reinforcement by employers and the intrinsic 
interest of^the worK tasks. In addition to discussing the findings, this 
study suggests implications for program design, community resource 
persons and for future research. Listed below are the major findings: 
At sites judged, by respondents as providing rich learning experiences — 

• Respondents more .often learn job specific skills, including use 
of tools or equipment and gain specific knowledge of how the job 
operates through hands-on experiences. 

• Respondents -more often describe the people they work with as 
helpful and friendly. 

• Respond^n^ts generally work closely with more than one person and 
form a good close personal relationship with at least one person 
with whom they work closely, 

• Tasks done by students are more often judged to have high or 
moderate levels of responsibility and are perceived by students 
to be challenging V 

^t sites judged by respondents as providing little or nq learning 
experiences — , 

• Respondents learned the same things as at high leai;^ning si*es, 
but such learning was reported by only half as many students as 
was. reported for high learning sites. 
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• One third of the respondents reported having no tasks to do, or 
only Irrelevant ones • 

On the average, respondents spent only half as much time as at 
high learning sites. 



• Respondents jittributed little or rfo learning to botlng tasks, ' 
^md no oppopt unities to apply learning to new things, to explore 
other areas of interest or^to try out the work themselves. 



\ 
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SECTION I •- 

' ' iNTRODtkrrioN 

* * • . . 

This Education and Work Program Y«ar-End Report Technical Summary of PY 
1979 Actlvitie* and Evaluation Pindipga has been prepared by the 
Education and Work Program of the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NWREL) to, summarize work performed under contract with the 
National Institute of Education'. The report has been prepared for^ 
educational policy-makers, researchers and educatiortal practitioners.' I 
many cases, this report contains a summary of evaluation or research 
reports that have been published separately. 

Section II of this report contains an overview of Education Work 
'ProgVara accomplishments^f or the year written by Larry McClure, Program 
Director, A. summary of NWREL activities in fostering EBCE state 
strategies appears in Section ill. Over the past seven years NWREL, in 
conjunction with three other regional educational laboratories and the 
National Institute of Education, has^ been active in the development, 
testing and dissemination of a comprehensive alternative education - 
progrart for secondary students , called Experience-Based Career Education 
(HBCE) . During the past year N^JREL has adapted the basic principles of 
this prpgram to fit the needs of various special populations. Sections 
IV, V and VI describe^our adaptations of EBCE for migrant " youth; gifted 
and talented junior high school students and for adults. Section VII 
describes the research done in experiential learning and reports 
preliminary findings of a study investigating the factors that 
distinguish excellent from poor learning experiences at employer/ 
conraunity sites. 
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SECTION II 



OVERVIEW or EDUCATION AND 
WORK PROCKAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



The 'three work components outlined in our Technical Proposal of April 14, 
1978, are (1) Experience-Based Career Education, (2) Transition and 
Equity foe Special Groups, and (3) Extended Learning. Accomplishments 
for the period qf Juke 1, 1978 to November. 30, 1979 will 'be briefly 
described in- terms of specific activities in each component. 
Deliverables or products associated with each activity are referenced 
following each de^crifcjtion and are available on request. 

J 

Component I: Experience-Based Career Education 

The objective of this component was to refine and evaluate the ability of 
states to sustain EBCE by building on the validated maturity of 
demonstration programs at the local level. This goal was accomplished as 
planned, with EBCE networks in place in the following states where our 
Laboratory either had the '•lead"' responsibility or shared that 
responsibility with Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development (FWL) or Research for Better Schools (RBS); 



Lead Responsibility 
Colorado 
Idahb * 
Oregon 



Shared Responsibility 
Alabama Texas 
Illinois Wyoming 
Nevada 



In these states, there typically is at least one demonstration program 
where "interested visitors may observe EBCE in operation. A number of 
individuals at the state, local or intermediate .or higgler education 
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ravels have also been certified to train others in various aspects of 
EBCE, Our original notion that no one design or model for art EDGE State 
Strategy oi^ld be- mandated held true. Each of the above states where our 
Lab had some leadership and participation has implemented a design that 
i? ,unique for their setting, ^en as federal support expired for 
Illinois, Nevada^ Texas and Wyoming, there has been enough institutional- 
ization so as to keep the EBCE flag raised high. And for a state like 
Colorado that received no NIE funds, EBCE is now an ongoing resp6nsi- 
bility of a state agency staff person. Indeed, there has been interest 
from other states-^-in our case, Michigan — in installing an EBCE state 
network like the ones that were part of our FY79 plan. 

In the meantime, of course, we have tried to be responsive to external 
requests for information about EBCE anfP to promote national networking, 
"The most visible example of this was formation of the National Experience- 
Based Career Education Association (NEBCEA) and the third annual 

V 

gathering of sites adopting our mod^l of EBCE. Our Laboratory was 
privileged to have three representatives on the planning committee for 
the Association: Rex Hagans , Bob Blum (on loan from Colorado to direct 
our USOE career edujc^tion dissemination project) , and Loyd Knudson, a 
local labor leader. Hagans and Blum now hold seats on the newly 
constituted NEBCEA Board of Directors.. The third annual site debriefing 
conference^ held near Portland at Vancouver, Washington in June, at no 
cost to this grant, brought together persons from our EBCE sites across 
the nation*. This occasion was valuable not only fcfr- information- 
sharing and seeing old*^riends but for data gathering for our 
experiential learning research. 

* ■ • ■ . ■■ • 
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Our capacity to continue fostering the spread of EDGE was also^.greatly 
enhanced by a USOE contract we acquired in FY78 to becan^ a Developer-* 
Demonstrator site as part of the National Diffusion Network. We were 
able to respond to mamy more requeartis with those additional resources. 

\ * 
PRODUCT OF THIS ACTIVITY: State Strategy guidelines that suggest to 
other, states how -they Light approach EBCE networking. These selected 
case studies and overall recommendations have imp]fications Cor 
dissemination of other educational innovations as. well. 

■^ Component 11; Transition and Equity for Special Groups 

The purpose of this component was to validate the ability of provei;i 

experiential delivery systems to help individuals who have traditionally 

not enjoyed equal accJ^ss to education and/or employment opportunities 

acquire Skills that enhance education ^nd work transition. Our work 

focused on the following special groups: 
S • 

A. Disadvantaged youth' ^ 

B. Migrant youth 

C. Out-of-school adults 

r 

i 

A. Disadvantaged Youth 

The disadvantaged youth activity has concentrated on ways EBCE type 
strategies can be adapted to the needs of economically disadvantaged 
youth who are being serve<3 in formal education settings. One area of 
high interest has been the career development of young women who are 
interested in pursuing nontraditional careers. The field site for this 
activity is located in eight Portland high s/shools, with operational 
funding provided by Che Laboratory through a contract with theiU.S. 
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Department of Labor, working with Portland school staff, we have adapted 
both in- and out-of-school EBCE-type activities for some 120 young women 
w^ho elected to participate.'. ^Is project, which grew out of an earlier 
collaboration with the Portland schools on creation of a career 
development plan for CETA-qualif ied youth and eventually all secondary 
students, is slated to continue through the 1979-80 school year, with an 
Intensive follow-up extending through March, 1981. We expect some 
valuable data to emerge. 

A second field site for this activity was the Portland Job Corps Center, 
where the emphasis was on adaption of the EBCE career exploration process 
to the mid- training phase of the agri-business cluster . 6ur goal to 
ascertain the extent to which experiential strategies can be used with 
CETA-qualif ied youth was further accomplished by a field site comprised 
of reservation-based Indian youth in Warm Springs, Oregon. This project 
in Central Oregon is' funded by, Youthwor k. Inc. , and gives us access both 
to staff and participant^ for technical assistance in EBCE a4aption and 
evaluation of results. 

Product of this activity: our guidebook for decision-makers in programs 
serving CETA-qualif ied youth describes critical issCtes in LE^/CETA 
collaboration that experiential strategies adapted by NWREL address. For 
each element a definition "of our approach is provided, followed by a 
brief historical perspective, an analysis of what we. are learning, and 
recommendations that policymakers and system operators 3hould consider. 
Perhaps more importantly for us, this guidebook will suggest emphasis 
areas of research during FY80-82.. 
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, B. Migrant Youth 

Migrant youth who either follow the crops or who are "settled out** now in 
local communities have been recognized as a population with needs for 
targeted supplementary learning agsistance. This was our second year in 
an effort to adapt EBCE technologies to secondary aged migrant youth. We 
were pleased to see a very successful pilot program for migrant youth in 
the largest "sending" state — Texas-|-f inalize with positive results. This 
Mission, Texas field site was a firit effort to determine if ^EBCE would 
capture the fancy of traditionally drop-out-prone middle and senior high 
school level migrants who typically leave the Rio Grande Valley in April 
to return in October. We also saw th4 shaky beginning of an anchor 
program in Yakima, Washington; however A personnel problems at that site 
overshadowed an effective test of EBCE strategies there. To reach toward 
our intended goal of-an interstate networld which would foster the 
transfer of credits as students move from 3\^te to state, our efforts 
concentrated on sharing information about EBCJk between and among federal, 
state and local . agencies concerned with migrant education. Indeed, 12 
Western Stream states attempted to secure fundinq for a joint project 

from the U.S. Department of Labor (Youthwork). Vfhile that venture did 

f 

,not prove successful, we now feel that grassroot^ support can be 
coalesced for an interstate venture. There is a distinct possibility 
that USOE funds would support such arr interstate linkage. Dicing PYSO we 
shall actively pur;iue this possibility for a field site network ^o- as to 
•piggyback" bur research. However, an interstate program to serve mobile 
migrant youth that we forecast at the beginning of this grant period 
remains only a design on paper.. ^ 



PRODUCT-OF THIS ACTIVITY: A status report of intaragcncy migrant 
adaptation activities is Included i n this -Technical SummarY of FY79 
Activities and Evaluation Findings." * 

C. Out-^of^School Adults % y 

Our Qut-of-school adults activity benefited considerably from our field' 
sttirat Wi^estern Nevada Community College in Carson City, wher^ 3taff 
there operated a Career Redirections for Adults project which has helped 
us understand a great deal more a)tx)ut thfe career development and learning 
\needs of adults. Ih this project, persons participated in a 
multi-sflfesion, no-fee, j^ndepend^nt-study , self- analysis and planning set* 
of activities supplemented by group counseling. Exploratory experience 

at community sites was intSluded, 

■ ^ 

Additionally, separate contracts in Alaska aimed at the education and 
occupational needs of adults have been a vital pasrt of our NIE work as 
well. One contract with the Alas'ka State Department of Education vas a 
feasibility study and prototype occupational exploration and preparation 

access system for rural areas. The second was a contract to assist in a 

f 

detailed^ inventory and analysis of educational and training opportunities 

M ■ . 

in the Kentti region. In both cases, findings have been useful in shaping 
research questions for, FY 80-^2. 

PROtiijCT OF THIS ACTIVITY: A report on our oqt-of-school adults project 
details PY79 activities and a companiort notebook of sample materials for 
adult career redirection comprise the deliverables for this work unit. 
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Component III; Extended Learninf] 

The objecti'v© of this cluster of activities was to Identify the essential 
factors of, and options available through, community- based experiential 
educatior> and to use these strategies effectively in programs where 
students and teachers alike seek to expend learning beyond classroom 
walls. , - 

•t 

Our thrusts 'In this component were several; 

A. To conduct research on experiential learning 

i 

^B. Ta test the effectiveness of experiential learning with 
gifted and talented youth 

C. To develop and €ield test strat.egies for teacher 

preparation programs interested in adapting experiential 
^ learning into existing curricula 

t). To develop the framework for a' regional information 
exchange on experiential learning 

• ^ 
.A. Research on Experiential Learning 

This activity had several interesting facets, all of which were pointing 
toward concentrated research in FY80-82.'^ Our panel' of consultants, whose 
own research and involvement in exper iential J.ear ning is substantial, 
provided valuable guidance. With their advice we were able to focus on 
instrumentation needs and common elements of experiential' learning and 
.then search for clarification of these research questions 'in programs 
serving several hundred young people en totum. Our collaboration 

* o 

involved such prograjns as Foxfire (cultural journalism), the Center for 
Research in Vocatioftal Education, and the Boy Scouts of America. We 
Chpee ^not to hold h national conference on the impacts of experiential* 
learning but- to make presentatit^ns at national meetings of people with 



*'llke minds** and to publish journal articles that help a^lvance the 
state-of-the-art (see Information exchange section for more details). 



PRODUCT OF THIS ACTIVITY: Status of our research on experiential 
learning is contained inthl* •'Technical Summary of FY79 Activities and 
Evaluation Findings." 

B. Gifted and Talented Youth 

Gifted aad talented youth have unique needs, beginning with 

( 

identification of those young people with particular talents, and the 
gifted who need special nurturing. While there are many programs in the 
elementary years to address such concerns, junior and senior high gifted 
programs are few in number. Our two field sites using EBCE for gifted 
and talented junior high yquth — Jefferson County, Colorado and North 
Clackamas, Oregon— are proving that the concept works with this age group 
even as_ goals and objectives encoropass far more than career development 
and life skills. Each of these two programs is unusual in its 
construction, particularly when compared with our original EBCE site in 
Tigard where the first strategies were developed. We shall continue our 
research on these adaptations of EBCE for .talented and gifted learners aa(^ 
part of- our "Exceptional Youth" activity in FY80-82. 



PRODUCT^OF THIS ACTIVITY: "Final Evaluation Re'port— ^ef f co Gifted and 

♦ 

Talented Program" and "Technical Sumjnary of FY79 Activities and Evaluation 
Findings." 
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^- Teacher Preparation in Experiential Learning 

Our teacher preparation activity has demonstrated how pre- and insecvi^ 
teacher education programs can utilize experiential learning strategies 
as a tool for effective teaching. Working with college programs in 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana, we were able to encourage application 9f ebCE 
strategies both as a separate course of study or workshop, as well as a 
thorough infusion of experiential strategies into existing coursework. 
In a collaborative project with Portland Pqblic Schools, using USOE 
funds, we designed and tested a six-session workshop aimed at K-12 
teachers, who themselves werm into the community and examined its 
potential as a learning resource. , * 



PRODUCT OF THIS' ACTIVITY: A notebook entitled "Teacher Preparation in 
Experiential Dearning" includes sample syllabi and teaching methods which 
,can be used both in college settings as well a^ in school district staff 
development programs. \ 



°' Regional Information Exchange on Experiential Learning 
Our regional ihformation exchange was actually a feasibility, test and 
exploratory venture to assess thje need for and alternative implementation 
of patterns for such a service. Documentation of what our staff did 
during these past 18 months is a strong endorsement of what* a Regional 

k * 

Exchange can do. There were dozens of presentations at conferences, ' 
articles and news items in journals and newsletters, and hundreds of 
written and telephoned . responses to requests for information and 
referrii. Our Regional Program Advisory Committee has demonstrated 'the 
value of this kind of dialogue. as have our annual EBCE site debriefing 



conferences (see Component I). As this grant period ends, we are 
planhlnq jointly with Alaska Department -of Education for a two-week 
summer workshop in 1980 to demoastrate how in-depth EBCE training can be 
coupled with more generalized experiential learping strategies to attract 
a broad cross section of K-12 and youth agency staff (using Teacher 
Preparation strategies from Activity D above) . -We are planning to 
Implement the Regional Information Exchange in PY80-82 based on this 
exploratory phase. 

PRODUCT OF THIS ACTIVITY: "Experiential Learning Information Exchange: 
Summary of Activities and Outline of Intended Secvices*" 
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SECTION III 
EBCE STATE STRATEGY ACTIVITIES 

jt- 

V . • 

Scope oC'Thia Report 

November 30, 1979 marks the end of NIE funding for a three- year NWREL 
effort to esta EBCE networks in several states. This report will 

aunroarize the technical assistance provided by NWREL during FY 79-80 and 
suggest the resulting capacity in each of the targeted states to operate 
their EBCE state Strategy. 

This report will not attempt to analyze the reasons for the diffei'ences ' 
among the states, either in terms of their approaches or the 
effectiveness of" the networks. Such an analysis is contained in another 
document^ the EBCE state Strategy Guidelines Rep9rt, to t* available in 
the near future. 

NWREL' s State Strategy Model ' 

NWREL identified seven funct('qn8 that need to be performed in order to 
have an effective state network that operated independently of Laboratory 
assistance: 

^« Coordination/leadership of the statewide effort 

2. Brokerage of the EBCE concept to interested ^audiences 

3* Program planning with districts deciding to adopt or adapt EBCE 

Staff training and in-service for teachers operating the new EBCE 
program 

5. Training of consultants/ trainers to perform functions thre and 
four above 

' • «• 

6. Demonstration of EBCE through operating program sites 

7. Eval uation of state network efforts and of operating EBCE programs 
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For three of these functions — coordination/leadership, demonstration and 
evaluation — NWREli e's tabl ished* no formal training and certification 
process but assisted in their development with both materials and 
'Consultant assistance • The four remaining functions — brokerage, program 
planning r staff training and training of consultant/trainers — are the 
ones specif it to EBCE processes, program installation and information. 
For each of these functions NWREL ^developed specific training activities r 
described in the RBCE Trainer's Handbook f and a certification processr 
described in the^ document titled '*NWREL EBCE Certification Process, 

Participating States 

First-Round State Strategy States. States in this category had four 
things in conunon: they were funded with NIE money in 1976 specifically 
to develop a network; their state departments initiated 'the planning and 
training effort; they h^d a funded coordinator located in the state 
department; and they had a written plan for EBCE training and 
dissemination* 

I- 

Four states — Illinois,, Nevada, Texas and Wyoming — selected NWREL as their 
lead Lab froro among the four Labs offering EBCE technical assistance. 

Second^Round State Strategy States. States in this category were 
selected in 1977. They differed from the first round atatee in these 
ways: they received no specific funding to establish a network^ but they 
did receive from NWREL free technical and training assistance; their 
state departments provided support and coordination; coordinators were 
assigned but 'state strategy was not necessarily their only job « 
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description; written 3tate plans for training and dissemination were 
required. Colorado, Idaho and Oregon became NWREL's second-round states. 



Unofficial State Istr ateqy State . In Michigan, a grassroots EDGE network 
grew without formal recognition or support from NIE, This effort will be 

^ 

included here as an interesting addition to the first- and second-round 
states. 

First-Round State Strategy States 

Illinois 

Illinois' state strategy plan was unique among all the NIE state strategy 

^jfiates in its emphasis on widespread awareness ^over the entire three-year 

period. In addition, particular attention was paid to orienting 

I 

^university staff to EBCE's applicability to their education courseA and 
preparing them as key participants in the statewide- networ k. 

As a result, of seven individuals citified as NWREL EBCE brokers, six 
are university instructors; a seventh .university instructor is ^n 
Experience-Baaed Learning (EBL) i'nstructor. One of the university people 
who is a broker is also a planner, EBL instructor and" trainer of brokers, 

* 

planners and EBL instructors. Miother "university broker" is also a 
trainer, EBL instructor ail^ trainer of brokers and trainers. 
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NWREL- arranged technical assistance during FY 78-79, list^ below, 
included a trip by the Colorado state strategy coordinator who is 
NWREL-icertified in all technical assistance functions. 



Date 



3/3-8 



8/7 



Nevada 



Type of 
Session 

Staff Training 
(Jan Cromwell; 
Colorado) 

Consultation 
regarding State 
Strategy Plan ^ 




Audience 

State Strategy 
Coordinatpr and 
Decatur staff 

State Strategy 
Coordinator 



Ngunber of 
Participants 



Nevada concentrated on developing a ttaining ei^pabllity at thte state 
level # in the Departntent of Education. Training was viewed as a 
<;ontinuing responsibility of the state education agency and few regional 
or local EBCE staff members have been engaged by the state coordinating 
office to augment tl^is staff training capacity. 

In 1979r NWREL' delivered the following technical assistance to support ^ 
Nevada's state strategy: ^ 



Date 



Type of 
Session 



10/22- Awareness/Staff 



23 



Training 



st^i 



Audience 

SteWart Indian 
School staff 



Number of 
Days Participants 



2 .5 

At the end of the contract period, six operating EBCE sites had been 
started with NWREL technical assistance and four had been trained by 
Nevada's one NWREL certified broker/planner/ataf f trainer/BBL 
instructor/ trainer of brokers, planners, trainers and EBL instructors. 



Texas 

Texas developed a cadre of trainers in regional service centers 
throughout the state as well as preparing trainers at the (State 
Educational Agency (SEA) level. This state has a thorough system of ^ 
service district staff with primary responsibility!! or assessing district 
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needs and recommending al ternati ve programs . Since these individuals are 
in frequent contact with local districts, the coordinator used this 
structure to develop an ongoing training capacity. * 



NWREL was called upon to deliver no technical assistance in Texas during 
FY 78-79. During the three-year contract period, two sites were 
initiated with NWREL' s help and none were started without it. Fourteen 



people are certified asr brokftfa, ten as planners, none as staff trailers , 
and eight as trainers of both brokers and planners. 



Wyominc^ 

The functions in the Wyoming State Strategy network are shared among 
several members of the networking team as follows:. ' ? 

1. EBCE awareness and orientyationi Univer^y of Wyoming and staff 
from schools presently operating EBCE program"? 

2. Diagnosis and planning: State Department of Education EBCE 
coordinator. 

3. Installation (implementation): university and local school 
• district staff trained in EBCE. 

4. Modification and operations monitoring: State Department 
coordinator. 

^•our individuals are NWREL-certif ied staff trainers as members of a team 
(i.e., no one individual is fully, certified), and one person is a broker, 
planner and trainer of brokers. Five sites were NWREL-asslsted; none 
have been started by Wyoming staff alone. 
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, Following is a summary of technical assistance delivered by NWREL in FY 
78-79: 

Typ« of Number of 

Date Session Audience Daya Participants . 

Pl^mning for Staff Fremont §chool 
8/1 Training District (SD) 1 1 

8/20-21 Staff Training Fremont SD ' 2 10 

1/22-26 Staff Training Fremont SD 1.1 

Second-Round State Strategy States 
Colorado ^ 
Colorado has developed its own system, patterned after NWREL' s, of 
training individuals in both the SEA and in local EBCE programs. In this 
state, resource training teams are being used to provide start-tip 
training to new HBCE staff members. This option operates ih-w concert with 
strong central coordination of training and effective utili«3tibn of 

4 

local training resources. 

Six people are trained as brokers, five as planners and five as staff 
trainers; one is a trainer of brokers, one a trainer of planners and 
five are trainers of trainers. 

Six projects, which include 16 schools, have been started with NWREL 

>^ 

assistance? two began with Colorado staff support only. 
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In FY 78-79, NWREL provided the following services: 

TyP« ot ^ Number of 

Date 3*«aio" Audience Days Participants 

10/2-6 Staff Training Jefferson County SD 5 10 

11/13- 

n Staff Training Jefferson County SD 5 15 



f 



Follow-Up 
4/19-" Technical 
/^O Assistance Jefferson County SD 2 



Trainer ' 



6/4 
Idaho 



Certification Jefferson County SD 1 



or 



The Idaho State Career Education Coordinator is also the coordinator f 
the NIE-sponsored Idaho State EBCE Netw^i^ This indiviiJual, a 
NWREL-certif i>5d EBCE broker, routinely includes an EBCE overview in 
career education presentations she makes throughout the state. 

Five other brokers oompciae the NMREL-certif iea staff in Idaho. 

Of the two EBCE prajects, one received NWREL assistance and the other 
spun off from that 'or iginal prqject in the same town. • 



t 

Technical assistance delivered during FY 78^79 follows: 

* Type of ^ . Number of 

Date Session Audience Days Participants 

11/16 Awareness Several Districts i/2 20 

Ortgon 

Oregon has used a training system which emphasized certifying EBCE staff 

in operating EBCE programs to fill staff training needs. However, in 

this state an informal network with extensive experience but no lab 
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cectiCicatlon haa been available aa well. The state coordinator is 
apprised of all qualified trainers In the 3tate and refers requests to 
the moat regionally appropriate resource. 

The MWREL-certif ied individuals include six brokers, one planner and 
three trainers. Four sitea started with NWREL assistance and one without 



Follc»/inq is a sununary of 
Days 



1/11 

1/2 f 

1/18 

1/30 

2715 

2/28 

2/27 
3/13 
3/5 
3/7 

Date 

3/6 

3/15 

3/29 

4/11 
4/12 



Type of 
Session 



12/15 Staff Training 



NWREL technical assistance during FY 78-79: 

Audience Days 

Albany School 
District SD 1 



Awareness 
Program ^^lanning 
Program Planning 
Program Planning 
Staff Training 
Staff Training 

Prograih Analysis 

Awareness 

Awareness 

Awareness • 

"Type of 1 
Session 

Staff Training 



Number of 
Participants 



Oregon Regional . 
CoordinatorS^of 

Migrant Programs 1 

North Clackamas SD 1/2 

North Clackamas SD 1/2 

North .Cla^ckamas SD 1 

North Clackamas SD 1 
t 

North Clackamas SD 1/2 

Regional Program 
For Deaf/ Portland 

Community College 1/2 

OR State University 1/2 

OSU graduate students 1/2 

Oregon Upward BcJund 1/2 



Audience 



Days 



North Clackamas SD 2 1/2 



14 

2 
I 
.6 
6 



1 
5 
,2 

Number of 
Participants 
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5/10 


Staff Training 


North Clackamaa SD 


2 


6 


4/19 


Broker Training 


Oregon Regional 
Coordinators 


1 


4 


5/1 


Awareness 


System 


1/2 


1 


6/5 


- 

Awareness 


Marion County 
Ciuuv^ci uxvjncix w> ex vx 
District (ESD) 


1/2 


1 


6/6 


Debriefing 


North Clackamas SD 


1/2 


6 


6/13 


Awareness 


Multnomah esd 


1/2 


<• 

. 1 ■ 


7/12 


Awareness 


Multnomah ESD 


1/2 ^ 


1 


8/27-29 


Staff Training 


Warm Springs 


2 




9/4-5 


Staff Trainina 


vtciliti o^rxnga 




4 


9/13-14 


Staff Trainina 


naxin opxxngs 


2 




9/13 


\ 

Awareness 


Portland 
Public Schools 


1/2 


1 


10/26 


Awareness 


Beaverton 


1/2 


1 


11/13 


Awareness 


Linf ield College 


1/2 


15 



^ State Strategy 
11/23 Program Review 



Oregon State Dept. 
of Education (SDE) 



1/2 



Unofficial State Strategy State 

Michigan . 

Michigan has a training capacity located solely in the hands of local 
staff. These individuals currently provide coordination of all EBCE 
activities and offer training to "districts interested in the EBCE ' 
prpgrama. Although these trainers hive not completed official 
certification, they are amply qualified to carry on the training role and 
aid in implementing new sites. Their organized and economical approach 
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to dissemination,- plus the^bentfit of having ready contact with peers, 
proving to b« a particularly valuable and effective approach. 



/ 



At the end of the NIE contract period, two Individuals were 
NWREL-certif led as brokers and planners » Pour sites had been started 
with NWREL assistance and one with Michigan help only. 



Technical assistance fron NWREL during the year included the following 



Type of 
Session 



Audience 



Number of 
Days Participants 



Planning for State 

1/8-10 conference Michigan SDE *^ 3 

Statewide Aware- 

2/16 ness Conference Many Districts ^ 2 

.Awareness/Program Western Michigan 

5/23 Planning University 1 



100 
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SECTION IV 
ADAPTATIONS OP EBCE FOR MIGRANT YOUTH 
Status Report on Interagency Migrant Adaptation 

Introduction to the Problero 

Traditional educational delivery methods have not been able to retain 
,jTiigrant youth in school. Education that mobile migrant youth have 
received' in the public schools haa beenV f ragmented because of 
inconsistency i-n the delivery of services between school districts, 
t^ntil the birth of the Migrant Student Record Transfer System, there was 
little or no coor.di nation between districts to establish some sort of 
continuity in the educatjlon of migrant children as they mov^d from school 
to school. . 

Inconsistency not only creates negative experiences for 'the migrant 
student,' but for the teachers themselves. Not all districts have miW ant 
students, but those that do have already witnessed ^n 'almost 100% failure 

r 

rate of their migrant students ^ and they have become accustomed to 
expecting failure. There are few reliable estimates that can be given 
regarding the numbers of pas,t failures by migrant youth in the country.' 
Even current data are contradictory. Reports by Rural America (Sept. 
1977) and by Legal Services Corpoij||^on (May 1977) illustrate this fact 
quite clearly, as different agencies try to address tHi problems faced by 
migrant farm workers ap<3| their families. Even the definitions to 
describe who are to be oonsidere<i' migt ants have caused great debate. 

The number of migrant farm workers in the Untjzfed States has been 
estimated to be as high as 6,000,000. In 1973, it was estimated that 
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5,000,cy)0 migrant and seasonal farm workers were eligible for services by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, now known as the Community Services 
Administration. This year the U.S. Office of Education estimated that it 
serves approximately 500,000 migrant children through the Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and that 500,000 more children 

are eligible for their services. No agency, private or public, can 

/ ' ' 

y 

provide exact numbers of migrant workers or how many children would be 
eligible services throingh Title I-M programs. The average 
educational l^vel attained by migrants is .estimated to be at the sixth or 
seventh grade. 
*^ 

Academic assessments completed^ by Marion County, Oregon migrant staff 
have' shown that most migrant youth are one to three grade levels below 
the norm in all subject areas. 

The failure of migrant children cannot be blamed on the children 
themselves^ their families or the fact that they move frequently. What 
many leaders are beginning to recogpize is that traditional educational 
delivery methods ,will not work fo^ migrant youth, no matter how much 
tutoring .and counseling is offered. A system is needed that can provide 
the migtanj^ youth with a ctJntinuous educational experience and art 
educational philosophy that does not blame the migrant youth or their 
environment, but takes them forward from where they are. » 



Is Cafeer Education an Answer ? in a recent research report, '•Work 
Experience .and Career Education Programs for Migrant Children*" Roberto^ 
S. Guerra (Austin, Texa3) r discusses some impbrtant 

considerations to keepNin mind regarding career e^ducation pifogtams for 
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migrant students. He writes, "...many migrant children Live in rural or 
semt-rural areas of the country, where jobs and consequent^ career options 
are limited." He recommends the following for migrant career education 
programs: (1) that they (the students) be exposed to a wide range of 
career alternatives; (2) that they be provided with the basic skills 
necessary to compete in the existing labor markets, and (3) that they ^ 
acquire adequate decision-making capabilities, especially iti regard to 
careers. Mr. Guecra was not able to find programming in his research 
that addressed the needs of secondary migrant youtrf. 

The need for a secondary program for migrant youth is clear. A community 
based interstate^program for migrant youth may provide a framework for 
cooperation between states and migrant programs that will give migrant 
youth continuity in their education and reasons to remain in school. 
Trte problem seems to grow for each individual migrant child as he or she 
moves fran one grade level to another. And it becomes most acute at the 
secondary level r ' where- there already is a shortage of programs for 
migrant youth, \ ^ , ' , r 

Overview of Migrant EBCE . 

With mo<iest funding from NIE, work began in February, 1978 to disseminate 
EBCE for' migrant student use. General mailings to all state migrant 
directors were sent, with information about EBCE, and some district 
directors who expressed an interest received telephone calls and personal 
visits. 
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These early efforts resulted i,n two pilot projects , the first in Mission, 

Texas and the second in Yakima, Washington. Staff in both projects had 
* 

been specially trained, and had received experience working with migrant 
youth. It was felt that although migrant youth had unique problems due 
to their transient status and economic situations, EBCE wouldadd new 
meaning to the educational process. While in the program, they would not 
only improve their basic skills and life skills, but they^would also - 
explore careers. This type of learning seemed practical and useful for 
migrant youth, who needed immediate help, not help four years in the 
future. 

i 

what Distinguishes EBCE for Migrant Youth , Decision-makers in the Texas 
and Waishington pilot programis sought ways .to blend migrant youths' need3 
in lif esS'kills, social developroent and career knowledge with real life 
experiences via hands-on activities wherever people were working and re?ii 
work was going on. By providing micfrant youth with these cumulative 
experiences in a variety of everyday work settings, the pilot tests 
sought to help migrant youth (a)- know themselves* better, by refining th 
interests, abilities and values to develop realistic and obtainable » 
career and life goals, (b) understand that they have personal power and . 
can have control pver their lives, (c) build the decision-making skills 
needed to put what they have learned together with what they want to do, 
(d) learn that basic skills in written ^d oral communications amd 
mathematics are esserttial for accomplsh^ng their career and personal 
goals, (e) gain a broad understanding^ of the world of work — its 
relevancies, rewards and shprtoomings — by learning what they could expect 



from It And what it would require of them, and (f) discover- that the 
adult world ia n9t simply an "establishment" but la made tip of many' 
different people with their own goals, values and'pfersonal 
character is tlfcs . ^ / ^ 

» * 

Like EBCE for "regular" schools, this adaption was baaed on the Idea that 
experience fosters knowledge, and knowledge creates expertise and 
success, Mo«t migrant youth not only suffer from economic poverty, bUt 
they are also expert en ce- poor . They are particularly lacking in 
experiences in^the democratic process and the free enterprise of business 
and work community. EBCE can help migrant youth make the transitions 
between communities and various cultures they may encounter and to learn 
to cope wi^ the various differences, since so many migrant ' youth leave 
the educational system'' without a career focus, the program Is aimed at 
helping the youth become taware of their own skills and abilities, assess 
the economic and career opportunities available to them, and thW» begin 
realistic career decision-making processes. Another purpose i^to 
provide positive and successful work/learning experiences t£>r the 
participating youth in areas of Interest to them. Each program provides 
relevant local data that will familiarize each student^ with the local 
community and agencies which could provide services or opportunities for 
them and thei'r families. 'This emphasis develops -^carefully ^planned 
community development techniques as well as sensitive and strong -parental 

rivolvement in the entli^ career development process. 
Each program devepLops a personalized learning and career plan based on 
ndividually identified and assessed needs of each participating youth. 
These plans are negotiated with the student and made available to parents 
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as well as each program the migrant youth attends. The individual 

learning plan \4411 change as the needa of the migrant youth change. 

■» 

Participating youth have program input through negotiations with project 
staff on all activities in which they will be involved while In the ^ 
program. The negotiation process begins upon their entry into the 

program (parental involvement begins here also) in the developnent of 

..... *i - . , . . 

their personal learning and career development plan. 

V 

Migrant youth work on developing basic skills by performing real work- 
activities An the local business community. Basic. skill development 
-reflects each student's bas^ic education needs while working in career 
areas of their own choosing. Migrant youth get a realistic view of the 
need to develop their basic skills which are essential to accomplish 
their career and personed goals. All career explorations , job % 
development, skill building and other activities that migrant youth vdo in 
the community and the center earn them academic credit upon successful 
completion. The program integrates basic skills, life skills and career 
development into all activities. 

Ideally, if an interstate network were created, participants would be 
able to take, their ptojects and assignments with them to other programs. 
Cooperation between the business community and the school districts, to 
provide educational and career servi^S^s to migrant youth, is a major 
emphasis of EBCE. The migrant youth spend about 50 percent of their time 
in the coranunity at job sites exploring careers, and at other community 
sites collecting data to complete^ academic assignments. The community 
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9xp«rienc«3 place students In public and private agencies, where they 
will be apprised of services available and how those agencies can be used 
for their personal development as citizens and consumers. 

A staff member in Mission, Texas put it this way; 

"It is a total educational delivery system designed around the 
needs of the students, which blends textbook learning with 
hands-on experiential learning in the community through 
projects, career explorations and practical survival skills 
development. Most programs try to fit the students into the 
entire progr^, rather than designing an individual learning 
plan for each student." 

<•> 

Research Fi<nding3 

Literatu re Review . Two methods were used to search for programs or 
materials related to career education for secondary migrant students. 
The first was a computerized ERIC search in calendar 1978, using 
descriptors which linked career education with migrants and career 
education with secondarybigr ant programs. Interstate and interagency 
descr^iptors were also used in conjunction with secondary migrant 
programs. The results were sparse. No programs were found to link 
career education for migrant "Students at the secondary level. There were 
several interagency and insterstate migrant programs, but only one that 
was aimed at the secondary level; the Washington-Texas Credit Exchange 
Program, with .their headquarters in Connell, Washington. 

The second method used consisted of contacting exi stinger ograms by 
telephone, visiting their libraries and talking with' staff persons* who 
had been involved with migrant programs. The Salem, Oregon Migrant 
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Education Service Center had a research documertt In their library written 
In 1976 )dy Robert S. GuArra (Austin, Texas) entitled, "Work Experience 
and Career E(iucation Programs for Migrant Children," This is a 
well- researched position paper which advocates the lnfusio<i of career 
education into migrant education programs* Mr, Guerra did not mention 
any existing research projects or current programs in career education 
for secondary migrant students. 

Other Migrant Career Education Programs 

Based on contacts with state leaders, w^ found career-^oriented programs 
for secondary migrant students in the states of Washington, Mississippi 
and Georgia, 

- ^ 

Washington , The Migrant Opportunity Center located in Yakima, Washingon 
has a program to serve migrant students at the secondly level. The 
program includes, but is not limited to, learning experiences in the 
following as they relate to work: appreci atfon '^d attitudes; 
self- awareness; decision-making; Educational, poonomic and skill 
awareness; employability skills, and supplementary subsistence, 

Mississippi , The Migrant Career Education Progrtov located in the Leflore 
County Scixx^ls, Greenwood, Mississippi serves students in grades 7-12, 
The students receive continuous evaluation of their career objectives by 
attending their career education classes two hours per week. Testing, 
explorai^ion packets and field trips are a major emphasis of this program. 
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Gqorqia. Th« North Georgia Cooper ativw Education Service Agency has a 
career education peogram on wheels for the Migrant Consortium Career 
Education. They have a complete K-12 career education program for the 
migrant students. The program is divided into three'major segments by 
grade level, k-6 is Career Awareness done through a variety ^f 
activities, in grades 6-9, the Comprehensive Occupational Assessment 
Training System (COATS) is implemented, 'in grades 10-12, the emphasis is 
on career preparation, also accomplished through a variety of hands-on 
, experiences, field tripe and -exploration packets for several careers. 

t 

\ 

During December, 1978 the Yakima, Washington project staff werie trained 
to implement our EBCE model, using their own students. nwreL ieceived a 
curriculum guide from the Georgia project that included learni^ng 
activities for grades 10-12, which included self-realization ^ economic 
efficiency, social relationships and civic responsi- bilities. Also 
included were learner goals and objectives for the same four areas listed 
above. Most of the activities appeared to be classroom activities that 
could occur in various classes at a high school, such as English,^ 
Mathematics, Social studies. History, Health and Physical Education, 
Science. There were also role playing activities, discussions and field 
tripe. . . ^ 

This model is being considered for adoption by the Georgia Career 
Education Task Fo^ce, Migrant Education Division, for grade K-12. The 
class room* activities were developed by the Hawaii Career Development 
Continuum Project and sponsored by the Georgia State Department of ^ 
Education, The guide is available from the North Georgia CESA Migrant 



Conaortium, P.O. Box 867, Canton, GA 30114. T«lephon«i (404) 
47gC-4559. 

• 4 

Title I Migrant Edugation laims and Concerns 

ja«(^a8tarch efforts were m^de to determine the concerns whi<^ migrant 
student educators and administrators had for the present and future needs 
of migrant children at the secondary level. 

Every person with whom we spolj^ -ce^ard^ng programming for migrant youth 



e/t the secondary level exprcBsed an interest in EBCE, and reiterated the 
contern to develop progranpiTfig. Sane states have begun to develop and/or 
investigate possible programs 

The November 13, 1978 Federal Register Part III Grartts to State 
Educational Agencies — Migrant Childrenr has ap appendix entitled "Summary 

of Comments and Responses .dealing with state migrant program directors' 

r ^ 

concerns re<^rding migrant student education , as follows: 



Dropout Prevention « 
The Use of Title. I-M Funds .to Pay Students 
Individualized Learning Plans for Each Migrant Student' 
Basic Sic ill 3 Develop(iLent 
Guidance and Accountability 

Providing an Education Beyond Basfc Instruction 

Career Developnent ^ * . • 

« 

Parental ^Involvement 
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Th« Use of Title I-M Funds to Pay Students . EBCE can be considered a 
work/study project which is designed to meet the students' educational 

Indlviaua lized Lfarning Plana for Each Migrant Student , in order for 
to 

EBCE to provide 8or each student as a unique individual, an assessment 
basic skills, career interests, life goals and l\»arning style, (which is 
how a student learns best) is made for each student. This assessment 
Information provides the basis for developing the student's individual 
learning plan. This information is then shared with the student, the 
staff, ^.yie student's parents and employer instructors witfh whom the 
student canes in contact in the conmunity. .The student's learnTngV plan 
is always referred to when learning activities are prescribed so as to. 

reflect the student's nettds. 

■ ■ ■ , \ 

Basic Skills Development. EBCE basic skills development concentrates on 

« 

reading^ mathejnatics, writing, listening and speaking skills essential, in 
performance of tasks and functions which students will encounter in the 
program and the community. BasiVskills represent one of three EBCE 
curriculum components and are integrated throughout the program. 



Guidance and Accountability . Guidancje and accountability are integrated 
throughout the program- rather than being treated as a separate function. 
Student problems are dealt with when they occur with whomever is 
involved. EBCE st'aff help students make decisions and take 
responsibility for their own actions. 



Awartntsa and D ta'atmlnjittQn of Migrant EBCE 

Wijih the apparent national lack of proqranuning for migrant^outK at the 
secondary level, NWREL embarked on a^ planned test of the idea at. both 
policy and operational levels. • - \ 

Strateqieit 'f or Awareness ,- ' As of February, 197a EBCE was' basically 
unkno%#n to migrant student educators and had only been suggested aa/^a 
possible solution by people already using EBCE, Since most existing EBCE 
programs are part of a school district, it made sense to contact the 
people in the Title I Migrant programs already working with migrant youth 
in districts throughout the United States. Tftle I migrant student 
-education programs have been in existence since 1967 and have a well 
established national organization. The awareness strategy was to utilize 
their existing channels of communication, starting at the national office 
in Washington, D.C. Subsequently, various state migrant youth directors 
as well as certain individuals were pointed outas being interested in 
EBCE. 

A 

Awareness strategy brochure^ and materiads were put together and us^d 
extensively in contacting additional interested individuals and national 
migrant education conferences* General mailings to all state migrant 
directors were sent, with information about EBCE, and some district 
directors who expressed an interest received telephone call^p an/3 personal 
visits. 

'v, , ■ . / 

Selected presentations were made at various migrant conferences. For 

example, Humberto Reyna made a presentation to aj.1 statef^ migrant 
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directors at their Silver Springs, Maryland meeting in December, 1978. 
In February, 1979 two presentations were made to 40 ^ducators and parents 
at the Western Streams Migrant Conference in Sacramento, Caiifornia. 
Sixty i\ore educators, directors and parents were given EBOft awareness 
during three presentations at the Twelfth Annual Migrant Education 
Conference, held in May, 1979 at Virginia Beach, .Virginia. 

Strategies for Dissemination . The initial strategy was to establish a 
pilot Migrant EBCE project and validate EBCE for migrant student use. At 
the. same time we would have a project to use as a demonstration site for., 
others expressing an interest" in Mi^ant EBCE. 



It was anticipated hat 'several sites would be set up following the 
initial pilot projects so that we could then help sa^e migrant students 
move f rem. one Migrant EBCE site to another. The idea of Migrant EBCE was 
well received everywhere but no commitments to start programs were firmed 
up. Consequently the idea of having a migrant youth move fron one EBCE 
site, to another remained an idea -rather than a reality. The interest in 
EBCE still exists and we should continue to pursue those states most 
interested. * 

One thing did becx>me abundantly clear. EBCE for mobile migrant' youth will 
only be feasible if there are programs or personnel r6ady to receive the 
students once they le.ave their home school* 
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Pilot Proqrants 

Two pilot si tea were established — one in Mission^ Texas (October, 1978) 
and another in Yakima, Washington (December, 1978). Each progreim began 
with 20 students and operated for one year. 

Mission^ Texas , The progr'am planning 'and staff training for the Mission 
Migrant EBCE was completed ir>^late September, 1978 and 20 students began 
in October. Sue Cook> a NWREL EBCE trainer, conducted the training. The ^ 
Staff started instrumentation of their EBCE program before the training 
was completed, by recruiting community sites and writing projects to be 
incorporated. The Mission, Texas Migrant EBCE program operated equally 
efficient as other EBCE site pr'ograms the first year. Funding for the 

second year was not fortincoming. 

^ .... ^ 

^ * 

Yakima, Washington . The Yakima site went tttrough some difficult times. 
They had an existing^^career-or iented support service program €or migrant 
youth (mostly part-time) when the staff were 'told that they needed more 
activities for the students and that EBCE was to be used. NWREL program 
■start-up technical .assistance was provided at no cost to thd district in 
return for NWREL's being given da^ta about, the program as a pilot site for 
migrant students using EBCT! learning strategies. NWREL continued 
technical assistance and training at various times during the year. 
Hc^ever, because of staff resignations and poor communication, the 
project was terminated. 
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future Directions 



If • 

Past NWREI* research, conversations and interviews with migrant educators 
from various states have led staff to believe there is a lack of 
progranuning at the secondary leveL for migrant student youth- There are 
no programs that provide the migrant secondary youth with a continuous 
educational experience as they move fr^ one School tq another, 

u 

Research has als<J revealed that migrant educators everywhere are anxious 
to provide the same type of educational experiences to migrant youth that 
are a regul^u: part of an BBCE project.. 

With this in n4iid, the following recommendations are offered: 

• There, has been increasing support for developing an 
interstate/intrastate educational .netwo^jk for secondary migrant 
youth by various migrant educators and NWREL should continue to 
make EBCE available to migrant educators as a vehicle for a 
national educational program for junior and senior high school 
migrant youth. ^ * ^ ' - 

• NWREL should continue bo assist Title I Migrant programs at the 
state and local, level to secure additional^ funding for startup 
costs, such as the training of a cadre of Migrant EBCE staff 
trainers and program planners* These trainers are needed to ' 
make Migrant EBCE a part of the national migrant educational 
experience. This self-sufficiency should be stressed when 
talking wit)i migrant educators. 

«t • ' 

J • NWRELr along with state migrant directors, should begin to 

develop a pilot interstate ^program with a few states such as in 
the Western Migrant stream and involve as many districts as will 
participate. Migrant educators already have experience in 
disseminating a national program' as they are doing right now in 
implementing the National -SkillTs Transmittal system: The same • 
Skills Transmittal system could be integrated into EBCE learning 
strategies for migrant youth. 

« . * 

• Translating EBCE student materials ^nto Spanish would make it a 
more desirable program for some migrant educators. The 
translation would also make the program available to a larger 
migrant population, including adults.. 



Coats of ,a >ligrant EBCE progCram o^eirations, start-up and per 
pupil costs ar€ of gre^t ooncarn to migrant educators In 
deciding to av«ln look at EBCE as a viable program. NWREL 
should put together sane facts and figures that would specify 
costs with some Dossible comparisons of other migrant programs 
currently operating. 

Finally, Migrant EBCE program directors at various le^^ls should 
be invited to attend the National EBCE conference and also to 
visit NWREL in Portliuid. They already approve of the idea of 
EBCE and its learning strategies but they have difficulty 
) visualizing the progtam ^it work. 



Evaluation Summary of the Mission T«xas Adaptation of EDGE 

This section presents a summary of evaluation data analyzed by the 
evaluation unit of the Education and Work Program at the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory for the Mission Texas Migrant EBCE 
project. The 1978-79 school year marks the first year of pilot testing 
the adaptation of the Experience-Based Career Education project with 
migrant students.' The data contained in this report need to be regarded 
as preliminab^^ince the Mission Texas project was in i,ts very first year 
of operation and full year data are available on only eleven students. 

Initially approximately 50 students indicated an int-erest in joining the 

-J 

Mission Texas Migrant EBCE program. Of that number a few parents 
declined to approve of their child's participation, several needed 
special education and some were found to have not migrated in several 
years and, thus, were excluded frcm participating. In selecting students 
to participate, an* effort was made to get a balance of males -acd females 
and a balance of students of high, medium -and. low academic ability. In 
October 1978 the Migrant EBCE program started v^ith 17 ninth grade 
students . 

The Texas Educatj.on Agency gave* permission for EBCE to award nine 
credits— three in English^ three in mathematics and three as a career 
education elective. The EBCE Process Checklist completed by, th^ project 
director indicated the program has incorporated the NWRE^j objectives in . 
career developnent, basic skills and experiential outcomes. .Many NWREL 
EBCE competencies and life skills projects aje part of the curriculum. 



students le^rn about various careers through visiting job sites and 
completing career exploration packages. Students can select one or more 
sites for a more in-depth, study referred to as a learning level. 
Throughout tjieir participation in EBCE students are required to write in 
a personal student journal which is shared with a project staff member 
who respond^ to the student's experiences and feelings. Finally / the 
EBCE Essenti^al Characteristics Checklist, also completed by the project 
director, indicated that the program is operating in a way that is 

consistent with NWREL's philosophy of EBCE. 

\. • 

Student Information , " ' 

On the Student Background Questionnaire students were asked to rate .seven 
factors as to how important each was in deciding to join the Mission 
program. Rated as extremely important was wanting "to prepare for a job** 
(average of 4.6 on a 5 point scale.) Students rated wanting •'to learn 
how gcjing to sphool ^can help get them a job", "to leeurn about careers" 
and "to get regular school credit^hile Learning about different jobs" as 

other important factors (averages of 4.2, 4.2 $ind 4.0 respectively.) 

/ 

On the Lehrhihg Style Self Assessment Mission EBCE students were asked in 

c. • ♦ 

what physical situation they learned best. Both the male ^nd female 

V 

student!^ indicated that they learned best in qui&t places. The male 
students also ii^dicated thit they p|:ef erred to alone while learning. 
When asked about the ways they chose to learn, none of the male students/ 
Jfhose "attending class" as a way in which t6 learn.* Rather, 75 percent 
of the males cho^e "hands on" activities as the primary way in w*hich they 
chose to learn. '•■ , . . ' *' . 
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The students were also asked to check what they thought v^ere the hardest' 
things for them to do in school. None of the female students felt that 
reading was a hard subject for them and, when asked what they thought 
they needed the most work in, none of the female students .checked 
reading. This is i'ntereating since, on the CAT reading test, t1^e females 
. scored lower t^|*/^ the males' and, also, lower than on any other subtest of 
the CAT. 

Student Evaluation Findings 

Data incl)jded in this section consist of: 1) case study student 
interviews conducted in December and February by NWREL staff, 2) pre and 
post use of a semantic differential, 3) Student End-of-Proj ect* 
Questionnaire, 4) performance record of projects and competencies 
completed by each s tudept , 5) attendance data and grade *point average y 
(G^)* for EBCE and comparison group students, 6) the CAT basic skills 
data and 7) case study Id.g summary. 

Case Study Student Interviews 

Six ninth grade migrant 3tuden4:s were selected for the case studies out 
of the 17 enrolled in EBCE. Students were selected Jointly by the 
evaluation and project director, to include two students of above average^ 
ability, two of average ability and two of below average abilityw One 
male and one female were selected from each of these three levels. 
Students were told the purpose for the intervi^, that their individual 
responses and opinions would be held confidential and that a summary of 
the^r pollective responses would be given td the staff. 
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Interviews were conducted by two different Education and Work Program 
staff In December, 1978 and February, 1979. The first interview sought 
general information on the students' perceptions of the EBCE program and 
the types of activities In which they were engaged. Thfe case study 
students .reported entering EBCE for a variety of reasons, primarily to 
learn about jobs (four indicated this). They appeared to generally 
approvfe of the community site explorations and the individualized 
curriculufti of EBCE. 

) ■ ■' ' 

In February Humberto Reyna, a NWREL staff member, made an evaluation site 
visit that included interviews with the six Mission Migrant EBCE case 
study students. Summarized below are Mr. Reyna's observations based on 
these interviews. 

The focus for the February interviews was on students' perceptions of 
their responsibilities in HBCE, in the regular -school program and at 
home. All the students seemed to have a good understanding of their 
responsibilities as students in general. Three of the students were not 
too interested in being in school; two felt that, if they had to be in 
school; they preferred EBCE and one student wanted out of EBCE so he 
wouldn't have to do anything at school. 

I, * . - 

There were a couple of contrasting things expressed by students regarding 

the difference between the EBCE program and the regular school: ^ 

• students felt they had a choice in doing things in EBCE. They 
seemed to feel less cestriTcted to ask xjuestions about their work 
in EBCE. 
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They felt that «ln both settings you had to do the work but in 
the regular class, tC you did not do your work or assignments 
correctly, you just flunked and it was OK with the teacher. In 
EBCE you had to do it over and do it right. ^ 

Students in EBCE felt responsible to help each other out at 
least by na^bothering each other, while they felt littl-e or no 
responsibility towards their classmates in regular classes,. 

Students ^aid that the only responsibility they had in regular 
classes was to do work and some didn't really feel obligated to 
do the assignments in their regular classes. However, they all 
felt they were required to complete their work in EBCE. It had 
to be done even if it meant they would have, to miss go^ng out to 
the community for awhile. 



Semantic Differential 

A semantic differential instrument developed by ^WREL several years ago 

was used to evaluate any change in students' perceptions towards the 

concepts ^^me", "school", "work", "adults" and "learning." A paired 

ft 

t-test was run to determine if pre- and post test scores were 
significantly different, and no significant differences were found. 

_v » - 

Students' scores increased somewhat on the concepts of "me" and "work" 
and decreased somewhat on the concepts of "school", "adults" and 
"learning**. , 

Student End-of-Project Questionnaire 

This questionnaire develo^d by NWREL was completed by 11 EBCE students 
in May. The purpose of the instrument was to obtain year-end data on 
certain questions asked of students when they entered EBCE to assess 
change in career preferences , if ?aiy, and the factors influencing such 
changes, to assess ^elf-concept and perceived oral cqmmunication skills', 
to obtain student reflections on* aspects of their EBCE experiences and to 
determine perceived strengths and weaknesses in the program.' 
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Aa was true at the beginning of the school year, most of the EBCE 
students intend to be workin<^ full or part-time one year after completing 
high school. Nine of the 11 students in May indicated a plan to continue 
their education one or more years beyond high school although none 
planned to graduate from ):ollege. ' 

In October 14 of the 17 students had never observed or worked at one of 
two jobs they felt they would like to hold after completing' their 
education. In May only two of 11 students indicated they had never done 
so. ^^ThuSr EBCE gave students a chance to ^serve or work in potential 
career fields of interest that they otherwise would not have had the 
chance to do. In May, however, three of the 11 students indicated they- 
did not^know where to begin in preparing for anfl entering a job they 
would most like to hold after graduation, six said they had some idea, 
but only two felt the steps were quite clear. This pattern was quite 
similar to that in October thus suggesting student^ were not helped much 
in understanding how to prepare for a job of interest to them. 

/ 

Five of the 11 students changed career preferences while in EBCE. 
Reasons for such changes were recognition of job hazards ^ inadequate pay 
.^and too much education required. Advice from someone who works at the 
job and/ or experience in observing at trying out the job were the main 
factors that influenced a change. 



When asked to rate the overall quality of the EBCE program, nine students 
rated it excellent or good and two gave it an average rating. None rated 
it poorV If they had to do it over again six would decide to participate 
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In EBCE. It provided more opportunity to learn about occupations than 
does the regular high school program. Eight students felt more motivated 
to learn in EBCE than in the regular high school program and none 'Celt 
less motivated to learn. - 

In completing an open-ended question related to perceived strength^ of 
their EBCE program, seven indicated career explorations opportunities, 
four identified new learning opportunities, two said the student-staff 
relationships and two s^i6 tbfi program was generally good^ In 
identifying weaknesses, seven said no weaknesses, two\ indicated ^'specif ic 
exoectations not met, one said the program has a special education 
reputation and one said he or she did not have enoujgh time on 
competencies. .J 

Performance Records 

In addition to analyzing- student pre- and poattest datlJi, records were 
kept of the number of career explorations, competencies ^"a^^phrojects 
completed by each student. EBCE students in the program* for the full 
year were expected to complete eight career explorations, five 
competencies and eight projects. Students completed 97 percent of the 
expected explorations, 93 percent- of the competencies and 91 percent of 
the projects. 

. ' \ / 
Attendan)pe/GPA 

In comparing attendance records, there was no significant difference 
between the EBCE and comparison group (10 vAsus eight days 
respectively.) The few students with extensive absences sthis year had 
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causes beyond their control such as illness, death of a father or other 
family problems. Eight students were absent five days or less? seven 
were absent between six and 15 days and two were absent more than 15 days 
(32 and 42 respectively.) ^ 

Comparisons were made between the GPA of EBCE and oomparison group 
stucients with the GPA for the prior year as a covariate. For the 
oomparison group students their GPA remained constant (83.8 for last year 
and 83.3 for this year) while the GPA for EBCE students increased (from 
79,8 last year to 83.3 for this year). The difference between the two 
groups was /significant, at the .10 level in favor of the EBCE students. 



CAT Basic Skills j . 

„CAT scores were collected in Apri'l by the District in the areas of 
reading, language, math and reference skills. The Mission EBCE students 
ranged frcm the fifth to the fifty-ninth percentile across these four 
areas with the median being at the 25th percentile in reading, 28th 
percentile in language, 25th percentile in math and 40th percentile in 
reference skills. Data from a comparison group of students in ninth 
grade indicated the EBCE students were scoring lower on the basic 
skills. For a more realistic comparison ^ data between the two groups 
were compared with their standardized scores the prior year on the CAT. ^ 
No significant differences or growth between the two groups were found. 
The comparison group scored higher on the pretest and retained that lead 
on the posttest. 
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StQdy Log Summary 

Th« following comments summarize BBCE Student Case Study Logs for six 
students in the Mission Texas Migrant EBCE program. The Case Study Logs 
were recorded by the Mission program staff to refl^sct observations 

s 

throughout the school year. The comments are intended to be general in 
nature, pointing to similarities and differences of the six students as a 
group rather than individually., 



1 

At inning of the program none of the six students would 

ini^ate ^nversat^^ nor were they comfortable in cx?nversation 
^^^^ ^^'Hj^^^J^^ improved their, oommuni cations" with adults 
although trilF^^re a^ill working on improving. * 



Most of the students improved in their decision-making skills">--^ 
and were willing to make decisions regarding their educatiortal 
programming. 

The staff felt that all but one of the six students had improved 
in their basic skills development. 

All six students are^planning to oompiete their high school 
education* This is importawt to note because of the high 
attrition rates for migrant youth nationality. 

None of the students have formulated a specific career they plan 
to pursue upon graduation, Hcwever some of the students have 
eliminated sane careers after explorations took place* 



Perceptions of Parents and Employers 

r 

Questionnaires were developed by NWREL and administered to parents of 
nine EBCp students and to 24 employers or community resource people. 

I." 

In comparison with past school experiences of their son or daughter^ two 
of the parents felt the BBCE experiences were better and seven felt they 
were much better. Eight of the nine parents, if they had to choose over 
again, would want their son or daughter to participate in EBCE whiie the 
remaining parent uncertain. Of the eight parents responding to the 
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question all felt that they had received enough inCormation about their 
son or daughter's progress in E3CE although three indicated they alraoat 

never had contact with any EBCE staff. All nine parents felt EBCE had 

/ 

helped their daughter or son f6rm career plans and helped them learn 
^about occupations. Eight of the nine parents felt that EBCE helped them 
more than the regular school program in their general learning and in 
motivating to learn. The remaining parent felt the effects were 

^bout the same as the regular school program. 

An important change noticed by parents was the frequency with which their 
son or daughter talked with them about what was going on in school or in 
EBCE. Before participating in EBCE only one parent reported their son or 
daughter talking almost daily about school. As a result of participating 
in EBCE, six parents reported that their daughter or son ti[;^lked almost 
daily abdut what was going on in the EBCE program. This finding seems 
importx^t since many people today express concern that parents and their 
teen-age children seldom communicate. * ^ ' , 

When asked t\^dentify perceived strengths and weaknesses of t^e Migrant 
EBCE program the only weakness identified by more than a single parent 
was lack of a variety of job sites to meet students* interests 
(identified by three parents.) Strengths in EBCE checked, by more than 
one parent were: 

• Students learn about "real life** situations and responsibility 
(6 parents) 

• Quality of staff (5) » 

• Students learrT^about a variety of careers (5) 
% Experience in working with adults (5) 
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• Good alternative to a regular school program (4) 

• Good way of getting students to learn (4) 

• Individual treatment of students (4) 



Positive changes noted in their son or daughter that ^hey felt were a 
result of participating in EBCE were: 




Better able to relate to others (5) 
Greater, sellf confidence (S) ^ 

More realistic attitudes toward life, work etc. (5) 

Greater maturity or self-direction (4) 

Clearer direction about hi3/"her future (4) 

More interest in education (4) 

Better understanding of jobs (4) ' 

Improvtsment in basic skills (3) 



No negative change^were observed except for one parent who felt her son 
or daughter had become more critical of others. When asked what changes 
they would^ reconmend in EBCE, four said none, one suggested more job 
sites, one better transportation for students and one the need for a good 
math teacher. In sumnary the parents felt quite positive about EBCE and 
their son or daughter's participation in the program. 



An Employer Opinion Sufvey was completed and returned by 24' community 
resour*;* peradns. Employers peported spending an average of 17 hours per 
we«k with students at their site for career explorations aHxJ 23 hours per 
week with students on a learning level. ' 
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■Nlnety-slx percent of the employers felt, the |pCE Btaff provided them 
with enough .Information to help them direct student activities at their 
site and ninety-* two percent, would re*connnend to a potential employer or 
resource person that she or he become Involved with the program. 

One hundred percent of the , employers Indicated their plan to continue 
participating in the EBCE progr2mi next year • Reasons cited most 
frequently were 1) the program Is worthwhile (67 percent) , 2) my 
participation Is a oommunlty service (50 percent) and 3) I like the 
people Involved' (25 percent,) 

Strengths of EBCE ciire3 by a q^iarter or more, employers were: 

Students lear'n about a variety of careers (87 percent) . # 
.Students learn about real life situations (63 percent) 

4- 

Experience in working with adults (54 percent) 
Good way of getting students to learn (46 percent) 
Good alternative to a regular high school program (42 percent) 
Quality of the staff (29 percent) 

Wea€nasses cited In EBCE by a quarter or more employers were: 

• Students not receiving suff iclent "training (38 percent^ 

• Lack of feedback 'about students (29 percent^ 

On another section of the survey 46 percent of the employers said they 
never receive adequate feedback About what happens to the students after 
they. leave the site and 33 percent indicated they never receive adequate 
feedback about the effectiveness of their work with students. 

68 ■ 
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'In summary thVee points stand out in employer responses: 

• They are overwhelmingly supportive of the EBCE program and all 
plan to continue again next year. 

• Parfi'clpation in EBCE is seen as a way of helping students and 

not of reducing employers' workload. 
* <•. 

• Employers :'vant better feedb^iek, about their own effectiveness 
with students at their site and about what happens to these 
students after they, leave the'site, / ^ 



Suimnai?y of Findings and Reconunendations 
Suninary of Findings . ^ ' ' 

The statements that follow summarize findi^igs from the firSt-year' 
evaluation of the Mission Texas Migrant EBCE program. 



M^ission. Tejias has initi'^ted a high fidelity NWREL 
Experience-Based' Qareer Education program designed to meet the" 
needs of migrant youth. They have received training and 
technical assistance; from NWREL to help implement their program. 

Interviews with EBCE case study studerits indicate that they feel 
they have greater choice, are more involved and have -more 
responsibility in EBCE than in their regular school program. 

Students did not show a significant change in their attitudes 
toward the concepts of "me," "school," "work," "adults" or 
"learning", as- measured' by a semantic differential while * in ^EBCE, 

On. the student End-of-Project Questionnaire in May, 6nly two of 
10 students indicated they had never "^^bserved br worked at one 
or two jobs^, they said they would lj.ke to hold after completing 
their education. At the beginning of the program 14 of the 17 
students indicated they had never done so. Thus EBCE gave 
st^udent? a chance to observe ot work in^ potential ^ateers of 
^intereit that they otherwise would not have had >t|^chance to 
do. About half of the EBCE students changed ca^eel^ref er^nces 
.as a ifesult of participation ' in EBCE. In May, however, * three of 
the^ ll students indicated they did not <^knoW' where to.b^gin in^ 
prefiaring for and entering a job they would ^ost like to hold ' 
after graduation, six sal^ they had some idea, but only two felt 
the steps were quite clear. 'This pattern was quite similar to,, 
that in , October thus suggesting that studehts^ were exposed to 
various careers but not helped much in understanding how to" 
prepare for a job of.'interest to tTiem.- 

• when asked to rate the overall- quality of the EBCE program in 
May, nine" students rated it excellent or good and two gav^ it an- 
av^J^'age rating. None, rated it poor. Eight of- 11 students felt 
'more' motivated to learn in EBCE- than in the regular high school 
program and none felt les§ motivated to learp. • ' 



A basic skills objectiv^r of ,the Mission EBCE project was that 
students would do at least as well as oompari^on group students 
even though they spent up to half , of their time in the 
oomraunity. Pre- and posttest data irjdicAted that, although the 
comparison group hard* higher scores. At the beginnfhg. of the year, 
there was significant difference in gro/th»ln sooces between^ 
the two groups* In essence, studepts stayed at the same l<^ejjeu'^ 
in basig skills throughout the year. 

EBCE students made, a statistically significant gain in GPA over 
the prior yeir. It increased from 79.8 to 83. 3. 

Students completed 97 percent of the requii^ed cacjeer 
explorations, 93 percent of the . competencies and 91 percent of 
the student proiects. This indicates that students were 
complying with the work expectations of the project. 

Parents felt quite positive about EBCE ^d their son or 
daughtfl^'s participation in the program'. The only weakness in. , 
EBCB identified by more than a single parent (irt this case by 
three parents out of nine) was lacl^ of varietfy of job sites to 
meet students' interes^t. Strengths, in EBCE identified by over 
half of th^ parents were: 1) students learn about "real iife** 
situations and responsibility, 2) .quality of staff, 3) studehts 
1 earn about a variety of careers ?tfid 4J students gain experience 
in working with adults. . Positive changes npted by over half of 
the parents in their son or daughter that they felt were a ^ 
result of participating in EBCE were 1) better able- to relate to 
others, 2) greater self-confidence and 3) more realistic ' ' 
attitudes toward life and work.' No hegative changes were noted 
by more than a single parent. . - 

On the Employer Opiriion Survey, bt 24 employers, every one ^ 
indicated they plan to continue ^5»trticiE>ating i^n the^EBCE 
j&rogram ne^t year." Reasons- citrf^ most f requeritly were: 1) the 
program is worthwhile, 2) mS^ participation is ^community ^ 
service and"3) I like the people involved. Strengths of EBC^ 
(Jited by at least half of the employers weres 1) students learn 
about a variety of careers, 2) students learn about "real life" 
situations and 3) student experience in Working with. adults. 
Weaknes3es>ln EBCE identified by a quarter . or. more employers 
were: 1) students not receiving sufficient tVaining (38 - 
per;cent) ana 2) lack of* feedback about -stiidents (29 percent.) 
"Employers want better feedback about their own effectiveness 
with Students at their site and about what happens to these 
students after they leave the site* 
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Reoommenda t i ona 



Baaed on the evaluation findings, the following recommendations are 



proposed: 



• The f irst year of operating , any innovative program is a learning 
experience for all involved. Based on* the 'evaluator's 
ext>erience wit;h other first-year EBQj programs, 'the Mission 
Texas program got off to a rather ^ogd start and appears well 
organi2(^d and directed. M^ny of the students spoke with 
enthusi^pn about their experiences in EBCE and there appea^rs to 
be strong parent and employer support and some iir^sas of 
important student growth. Based on these facts ^ the e^>aluator . 
recommends the program be continued and eocpanded to more 
students next year • . ' 



Since it is likely that students will again drop out" of EBCE \t 
various stages of the school year, it is reoonunended that the 
program recruit and enfoll perhaps a twenty percent surplas over 
the load they could handle. for each semester'. 

Ernployers were strong in their support for EBCE' and equally 
strong in their desire to receive better feedback about their'* 
own effectiveness with students at their sTte and about what 
happens to these students after they leave the site.. Experience 
of staff at^ other EBCE sites suggests -that verbal feedback \:o 
participating ^employers during the year about their worK with 
students and' anysstudent changes related'to these experiences is 
helpful. The feedback about what stud^ts do after leaving a 
*site can sometimes be handled infprmally by staff during visits 
to employer sites and informally by students themselves droppi.ng' 
by or sending a note to a former CTiployer at a learning level 
indicating the student's current and future plans and how thes^ 
may have been influenced by that employet. Students can 
sometime^ be motivated to do this by reminding them that 
maintaining a positive relationship with^a former employer 
instructor can often help in obtaining a' good letter of 
• reoohimendation or making future employment contacts. The 
e valuator recommends that greater attenj^k^n be given to tbe area 
of employer feedback next year. T ^ 
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SECTION V . 

' ' ^ 

'■ ' ADAPTATPOlJ OF EBCE' FOR GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 

V status Report on Gifted Adaptations s 
The NWREL Gifted and Talented adaptation of EBCE' has involved the 
technical assistance participation in the development plus evaluation of 
two models for junior high students. One model is the Exploring Careers 

ft . . . 

in ^he Community for Gifted and Talented (ECC/GT) of the Jefferson 
County, Colorado school district. The program was in its second year of 
-implementation. The second adaptation is the Learning i>i the Community 
(LINC) program in North Clackamas school district^ Milwaukee, Oregon, 
which was in its first year 6f operation. 

As may be seen from the ^«LyfZpses of these progr^ams and their evaluation 
which follilDw, the programs are successful in abVining the career 
education outcomes which are' principal goals of EBCE, The career 
education outcomes attained to a large decree even in the LJNC 
program which permitted students - limit^. time in the community. 

The area in which these programs are finding the greatest struggle is to 
x:©r>iolidate a curriculum , which responds uniquely to the needs of gifted 

and talented junior high students. Since this is an a««a of extr.ejne 

■ ■ / 
importance in the political context of their districts. Education and 

Work Program stg'ff anticipate substantial changes/in the curriculum focus 

of both programs to attempt to. better accommodate the particular needs of 

jvmior high gifted and talented studeiTClTr'"" Any such changes will' be 

Observed an^^ documented during the 1979-80 >^hool year. ^ • 



The remaindBr of this section will include a synopsis of the evaluations 
for each of the pilot adaptations/ 

Valuation Summary of the Jefferson County", Colorado Program 

Description of the ECC/GT Program* 

» 

The Exploring Careers in the" Communi ty for "Gifted and Talented * (ECC/GT) 
program"model is based on t.he Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
(NVJREL) Exper ience-^Based Career Education (EBCE) model, modified for use 
In Jefferson County as Exploring Careers in the Community (^^) and then 

further adapted to meet the needs of gifted/ talented students at both the 

< 

junior and senior high levels. It is individualized and emphasizes 
exper ience-ba^ed , J>erf orm an ce- based learning. 

The ECC/GT 'program is designed as an eighteen week n^odel; students 9pend 
parti-al days in two to five hour blocks scheduled into the program for 
one semester or two quarters.. However, the model" is intended to be 

I. . 4 

flexible enough to allow incorporation into any school based on 
individual building needs and considerations. ^ ' Students are awarded 
career education and acac^pmic credit, usually Jljauiguage Arts amd one other 
depending upon the subject area certification of teacher (s) invoL\red. 



The ECC/CT program is process as well as content oriented. A major 
emph'asisvis the -development and application of higher level thinking 
skills and cr eat ive/dit^&r gent problem solving skills.^. These processes 

■ ^ , ■■ . • ■ ' 



♦Adopted f rem ''Program Descr iption** by Namcy Tia Brown, ECC/GT Program 
Coordinator. , ^ ' 



are practiced and applied throuqh all of the learning strategies. Also, 
the development of independence, responsibility and time 
mana«?«ment/organization is fostered within the program. 

Evalua^on Desiyi 

The pre and posttest evaluation design for both junior and senior high 
student outcones included students enrolled in ECC/GT at three schools 
and a group of non-ECC gifted and talented students as a. comparison 
gro.up. In the cajae of the junior high program, an additional group of 
students with high grade point averages in one of th^' schools were 
nominated but did not meet all of the criteria for the GT program. These 
students were nevertheless included in the same ECC/GT cl^ss with those 
students who were identified as gifted and talented since there was space 
available. This group of students served as an-Wddi"tional group with 
which to make comparisons". 



Summary of Evaluation Findings; Student Outcomes 

Students maintained their level in basic skills while participating in 
the ECC/GT program as measured by the Adult Perform^ce Level test of 
functioni»l literacy. To most districts it is of mlj^jc^concern that 
students not "lose ground" while participating in alternative types x>f 
programs. n ' ' . 



On the Career Exploration subscale which is focused on career education' 
goals', ECCVGT students shewed statistically significant'-. pre/ post gains. 
.In addition, scm^ students ' reported ..an increase in how certain they felt 
about *t he steps ..required to prepare for ;and enter their chcjsen career. 



other attitudes assessed In tl>e evaluation wee e 'self- concept , attitudes' 
toward oral conimunicat ion and sel f- reported sense of responsibility, 
Althouqh not statistically significant, both the ECC/CTT and the ECC 

V , ^ 

students reported greater ease in oral communications following ^CC/GT 

participation than did the OT comparison students. The other measures 

did not show differences between ECC/OT and GT comparison students, 

f 

Overall, students in ECC/CTT not identified as CJT performed as well or 
better than those formally selected on the outcome measures. This fact 
combined with low I nter correlations among the various student selection 
criteria suggest that the ECC/OT selection procediires have yet to be 
adequately refined. 



Program Outoomes Summetry 

ECC/GT students found ECC most helpful in assisting them to learn how 
their interests and abilities fit into potential careers. Junior highs 
also found it expecially helpful in learning what to look at when 

V 

V 

I 

considering 'a job. ECC comparison and ECC/CTT students differed on the 
helpfulness of ECC in relating basic skills to potential careers with GT 
students rating the program higher in this area. The program was seen as 
least helpful in improving reading and math skills and in teaching art 
un<Jerstanding of the democratic process. ' Both ECC/OT and ECC comparison ^ 
students rated the pro-am below average on the extent to which it 
allowed them to progress at their own rate. ^ 

Parents generally rated t?he program favorably but slightly Idfir than the 
previous year's ratings. Parents saw as program weaknesses a lack of 
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adequate variety of job sites and problems wi»-.h organization or 
staffing. in addition, a substantial proportion (over 20 percent) of the 
ECC/GT parents were concerned with inadequate tAnsportation, that 
participation in the program caused students to sacrifice other 
interests, that there was no opportunity to continue the program from 
junior to senior high,, that .sane students cannot handle the relative 
freedom of eCC and that too difficult or too much wor-k was' required for 
son* atudents. Except for the sacrifice of other interests, a lesser 
proportion of parents saw these same cx>ncerns this year .as in the 
previous year's program. 

Student OijtQomes 

^ • ECC/CT students maintained their basic sKiUs level while 
participating . in the program. 

• ECC/CT students generally achieved the career education goals of 
the program. 

• ^ • Participants' confidence in their use of oral communication is 
improved by the ECC/CT program 

• There was no evidence to suggest tbat participants' 
self-confidence was enhanced more by participation in ECC/CT 
than in the regular GT programs. 

- ... / 

Program Outcomes 

• The ECC/CT program is seen as accomplishing the primary goals of 
helping students to explore and learn about a variety of careers 
and to understand the requirements of career entry^ 

• The junior high ECC/CT program was perceived by somewhat fewer 
parents and students as having difficulties than in the first 
year's evaluation, Acea9 continuing to need program attention 
include recruitment and orientation of community instructors, 
transportation to community sites, variety of community sites 
and amount of nonchallenging or repetitive "busy" work assigned 
students . - - ' - 

\ • 
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R e cQnun«n da t i o na 

The junior high ECC comparison group Indicated somewhat 
different reasons for program participation and different 
benefits from the ECC/GT students. An examination of these 
differences by program staff and administration may allow 
further refinement of the GT model Including curriculum more 
appropriately targeted to the C3T student. 

Proposed changes In the objectives and curricula of ECC/GT for 
next year that; will place more emphasis on the gifted aspects of 
the students will necessitate the refinement or developnent of 
new evaluation instruments. A two-year effort Is recommended to 
try out these Curriculum and evaluation modif iuations in 1979-80 
and to verify them in 1980-81. 

Student selection procedures (for the junior high ECC/CT 
program) need revision based on analysis of the student 
selection criteria and staff comments* 

. ♦ ^ 

Keep the student Interview process with little or no revisions 
since it a) produces t^igh interjudge reliability, b) is 
measuring} different dimensions than the teacher ratings or the 
modified ^enzull i/Hartman and c) since at least the learning 
scale is ^ good predictor of oral communication. 

Keep the Otis-Lennon test since it oould replace the student 
Interview ratings on the learning dimension. 

Consider dropping the teacher ratings on the modified 
Renzulli/Hartman except for the task commitment dimension since 
the leeurning dimension is already covered by the. Otis-Lennon and 
the dimensions except for task commitment au:e not good 
predictors of student outcome variables. 

For the 1980 evaluation ^f the junior high ECC/CT program a) 
revise the Jeffoo ECC instruments, b) refine the ECC/CT Student 
Growth Survey scales and develop a similar instrument for use as 
a pre/post measure, c) eliminate Barter's Perceived Competence 
Scale and d) refine the poetproject interviews to better target 
on critical thinking skills used. 
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Evaluation Summary of the North Clackama3, Oregon Program 
Program Deacription . 

The 1978-79 North Clackamas Learning in the Corununity (hhiC) Junior High 
Gifted and Talented program operated on an eight-week period with 
students participating one full day, per week. Students from each of the 
four junior high schools were involved and met together for the weekly 
LINC sessions". Program activities included small group and individual 
career explorations, student journals, individual and small group 
projects as well as large and small group activities 'in such areas as 
higher level thinking skills, critical thinking, group process and 
self-awar eness • 

Description of the Evaluation , 

The first-year evaluation was primarily focused on program implementation 
and operation with student outcones a secondary concern. During the 
first two years of a project, it is of primary importance to assess the 
feasibility of any new ^programmatic model, .Thus, the evaluation design 
called for pre- and posttesting students on some outcome measures plus a 
survey of parents, interviews with employers and debriefing of staff to 
obtaJln information relative to program implCTientation, In addition, the J 
evaluator and another NWREL staff member ,each made a site vigit during' 
the program's operation. 

Results: Student Outcomes 

Career Education , The Car^r Education outcomes were assessed primarily 
by asking student^about their confidence in their abTlitiTTo^^ke career^ 
plans and implement them^ Students initiadly were asked to list two jobs 
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they would Like to hold after completing their education. Following XlNC 
participation 46 percent of thA students indicated they had observed or 
worked at both jobs listed, while only 20 percent had done so before. In 
addition, only 13. percent remained who had not observed or worked at 
either of the tv/o preferred jobs, a reduction from 38 percent who had not. 
done so previously. This suggests that a large proportion of the 
students were able to have at least one exploration which \is^6 personal 
relevance for them. 

Students were then asked how sure they were of the steps necessary to 
prepare for and enter the job they most wanted. Initially, 31 percent 
felt the steps were •'pretty clear" and 13 percent felt they were ''quite 
clear" ,Va totad of 43 percent. Following participation in LINC, 53 
percent thought the step* "pretty" clear and 22 percent "quite clear** , a 
total df 75 percent and an increase of 32 percent. 



Students then responded to a 25'-item Career Exploration scale which asked 
them about hew often they had considered or learned sabout various aspects 
of a preferred career. The total score increase for this scale was 
statistiqally significant at the .01 level. 

^ •* 

Self-Concept , a 14-item sel.f-concept scale was administer ed to LINC 
students on a pre/poet basis in an attempt to tap affective chan^fes which 
might be occurring ^.n such a program. There wer^e no pre/ post 
differences. Thii is not surprising since the LINC Pifogram occurred over 
only an eight-week period and self-ooncept is not likely to change during 
such a short time. . ^ — 
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Oral Caninunl cat Ions. • An oral communication attitudes scale was also 
administered pre/post and demonstrated no real change in students' 
ability to do such thing's as talk to adults Speak in public or make 
themselv^a clearly understood in a discussion. It may be hoped that such 
a scale would show positive changes in*%^onger LINC program. 

Results; Program outcomes ^ ' 

Both students and parents were asked to rate the overall quality of the 

LINC Project and whether if they had it to do over again, they would 

V 

want to participate. The quality of the project received a mean rating 
of 3.94 from students and 3,69 from parents (on a scale from 1 to 5) , 
The parent rating was not as. high as the students' and not as high as 
might \pe preferred. However, when asked whether they would "do it 
again," .the students' rating was 4.02 while the parents was 4.09. This 
suggests that- the lower "overall" rating by parents was i nf 1 uenced .by the 
feeling of martV that the 1978-79 program had first-year "bugs" to be 
worke<J out. 



■5 



Another area that both students and parents saw as needing attention was 
providing a greater variety of community sites for career exploration and 
projects. Fifty four percerit of the parents indicated thfs was a 
weakness of the program. 

A number of students were also ooncerned about thd dmount of paperwork 
involved in the LINC program, During the debriefing, staff members 
agreed that the Exploration Guides needed mfi^fication to lessen the 
, student and staff paperwork. ■ 
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other concerns expressed by students, parents and staff primarily 
involved the time-configuration of the LINC project. The concerns were 
that there was an inadequate amount of tiine for explorations, projects 
and other activities. Also, there were conflicts and, in some cases, 
lower grades, which resulted from students living to miss one day a week 
pf regular classes. 



Conclusions 



• Considering the limited program contact students made 

considerable progress in the career' education objectives. 

Affective objectives were not measurably affected by tbe pr?5^r 



am. 



Parents, students, staff and community instructors were 
generally quite positive about the LINC program, while 
recognizing the need to make cheuiges in thyi future,- Areas which 
. were indicated to be major strengths were the opportunity to get 
into auid beccme aware of the "read worl3" and to learn about a 
variety of careers. Areas which were perceived to be program 
weaknesg^s were recruitment and orientation of a greater variety 
of commvmity sites, advance information to Students amd parents 
concerning program /goals amd expec^^eitSffoijp , the amount of 
paperwork and the ti^te-cot^igur atiorv, <|iibthe prodtam, 

' ■ ■ - 

Student selection, criteria did not correlate well with each 
other dr with the three outcome measures. 
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SECTX(^M VI 

« • ■■ . ' 

OUT-OP-SCHOOL ADULT ADAPTATION 

NWREL^out-of-scbool adult work focused around development and 
implementation' of a pilot version of a program entitled ''Career 
Redirections t^r Adults" (CRA) . In this project, implemented at Western 
Nevada Community College (WNCC) , Carson City, Nevada, persons 
participated in a multi-9es3ion self 7analysi3 and planning set of • 
activitea supplemented by grpup counseling, Explojratory experience at 
community sites was included. The results of the evaliiWrfcon of the 
program are suninarized in this section. . , 

The evaluation was designed primarilyXo obtain outcome data as well as 
biblioqraphifc infonnation to assist Education and Work staff in forming 
the basis for research-fng the needs of various categories of adults. 
Outcome data, were obtained from administration of pre- and po^ttest 
questionnaires. ' In addition, the part/cipant questionnaires sought 

feedback regarding the strengths and \^aknes3es o£ the CRA program, Onl:i^ 

' ' / , 

a small number of piirticipants were involved in the evaluation (eight 
responded to both the pre- and posttest sections of the program 
evaluation^ questionnaire) , which limits the generalizations that can be 
made. 

♦ • 

Results 

Trtree males and five female§ ranging in age from 19 thru 56 participated 

■ — — ^ r 

in the full evaluation, an* half of the participants were ma^rtied ar\d 
had varied educational backgrounds. The outcome data were analyzed by 
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each of .the biographical variables (i*e., gender, age group, marital 
status^ education) and the greatest differentiation was attributable t<^ 
gender. However> there were also differences evidenced by age group, N 
which cannot be clearly distinguished from gender, since the youngest ag 
group was composed of males^ only. 

♦ 

Due to the short duration of the program (two to three we^ks)*, no pre- 
or poatgains were seen' in most of the outcome measures (Career f 
Exploration, SdlfKToncapt , Oral Conununi cat ions Attitude^ or the Semantic 
Differential concepts of Me, Work/Working, Learning, School/Training, 
Employers)/ Two exceptions were ^rfihe two items directly asking 
participants about their ability to do ca^reer planning. Most 
participants r^pprted a clearer ide^ of the steps to be taken in 
preparing for and 'entering a job. In addition, -six (as-opposed to three 
initially) of the eight ended the project feelii^g that th^(|y would be abl 
to pursue ^the necessary steps in obtaining their desired positions. 

The CRA program evaluation provided useful insights into the strengths' 
and weaknesses of the pilpt implementation. Participants found the 



career explorations and fene career interest inventories to be the mo3t 

useful career planning ej^perieti^p.- The group discussions in class were 

* . - ' <*. ' - 

also perceiyed as useful and inJifiTBSti ng, •The program was rat^d overall 

as "very helpful" by five* pf ^he eight, "helpful" by one and "somewhat \ 



am 



*When the evaluation was designed, it was anticipated^ th^t the progr 
'would operate as aa open-entry, open-exit progr cun, over a minimum time 
span of two to three months. ^) • 



helpful" by one. The/^e^re^nb ratings of ''of little help" or "no help 
at all," The most frequent suggestions for Unprovement vy^re to lengthen 
the program and lessen the paperwork.' The. perception of "too much paper 
work" has resulted from the short period of tiWe and the attempt to 
provide the full range of activities. . * ^ 



Conclusiorts ' . ' .'^ ^ r • 

The results of this evaluation should encQurage further revision and 
implemantagjion of ' a {more popiprehensi ve and longer program. The following 
conclusions m'Sy be drawn from the WNCC data: , 



Participants gained dramatica^lly in' confidence as to their 
-ability to do career planning. 'This is a very encouraging 
finding for such ai, short-term effort; ^ 



There appear to have been differences by gender' and a^e . 
groups in terms of many of th'e outcome variables studied. 
This tend3 to confirm the program's need to be 
individualized, these types of difference's also siiggest 
further stu^ of demographic v^ifiabDes in the attempt to 
determine the are«^ in wKich aduits with various ^ 
characteristics have particular needs which ^tiould be 
addressed. 

Little pre/post ^chmage" Occur red on auiy of thd outcome 
'measures.- rrhis is not.^a*sur5risirtg finding^ since 'the 
program Was\^ 'short . duration'/ Based an t,hi^ -and comments 
/ .by participants and fetaff, the Cra program sbpuld/be 

lengthened tq allow espe<n}ally for individual ,career 
"exploration and internships., ' • • ' ^ ^ ' - 

'J>airticipants were generally enthusiastic about the CRA 
progr^am and indicated they, had benefited from a- ni^nber oi 
t^e career' planning activities. ' . 
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SECTION VII 



EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING STUDIES ^ 

■ ^' . . . ' ; ■ ' ^ • 

Statoa Report 

As oyr , Education and' Work Pro<3rain c6ntinues to adapt what we have learn«<5 , 

Prom Experienced-Based Career EcJucation -and ot her^ developments to fit '*the 

needs of special segments <;if youth and .adults , it becomes increasingly 

important to conduct research on fundamental processes which underlie 

♦ 

experiential fearning^ Such research is expected to oontribirte to basic 
knowledge about -^periential learning processes and outcomes. At 'the 
same time, this research will provide answers of practical importance for 
educational practitioners, p<3licy makers and for guiding the development 
and evaluation of nev/ Education and Work components.' 



ERIC 



Our reseaurch activities this year ' have centered* ai^oi^d four areas. The 
first is an updating of ari earlier review of the literatiyre on' 
experiential lear.ning to Include recent studies from the pgist two years. 
The second is a .survey of over 100(5 EBCE ' stiidents throughout trie country 
to determine their perceptions of factors that distinguish excellent 
learning experience at employei; sit^s frcm those fyactors that lead to 
little or no learning exp^Rehce at, such sites. The third area consisted 
of a preliminary look at the concept of responsibility as a developftentai 
out cane of, experiential' educations The fourth study • identified essential 
elenents of experiential education programs and determined h^w these 
^elements are- present in three large scade experiential programs. To 
guide the direction^of these activities r our Experji^tial Learning Review 
Panel*, forme<^ last year, was tonvened 



in San Frlmcj 
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Cisco during the 
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American EducatiQnal Researqh Association Annual Meeting to review our - 
plans and suggest irttprovements . ^ 

4 

The re\riew of the literature Qn experiential learning was prepared by Dr, 
Greg Druian, who has gained extensive experience in postsecondar y service 

learning programs.; This review focused *on (1) learner outcomes of 

' . / - . ^ "... 

experiential educjdtion, (2) differential effe<?ts on various learners and 
(3) the conditions that help create these outcomes. 

The st^dy of factors tha^ distinguish excellent learning experiences for 
youth at employer sitek -^rora those leading to, litjile or no learning 
experience was conducted by Tom Owens and Sl^aroh Owen. This studyV 
involving over 1000 EBCE students from 28 states, is a follow-up to a 
preliminary sjtudy conducted las.t year v^th 238 EBCE students* The 
results of this study are highlighted in the next section of this 

V 

re^^t. The results of lasC^ear's study have been shared nationally and 

have generated considerable interest. Presentations on the findings were 

made this vear at the American. Educational Research Association 

A ' . ^ 

Conference in Sart Francisco in April, 1979 at the NWReL SBCE Conference 
in Vancouver, Washington in' May, 1979 and informally at the Association 
f or ^ Experiential Education Conference ii% Portsmouth, New Hanjpshire in 
October, 1979. The article "Investigating 'Student Perceptions of 
, Essential Elements of Elxperiential Education" was also printed ih ERIC 
^(ED 172 456) and publi^h^d a modified format in the Winter 1979 issue 
9f Alternative Higher Education ("Enhancing the Quality o^ Community ' 
Learning Experiences" An abstract of these ^ fipdings has appeared ih 
the Resourc^p for Youth newsletter and ^in the AEE newsletter. Voyage ur ^ 
Such • ' • ' • V ^ ' 



notices have led to our responding to over 200 letters from 
practitioners, researchers and policy analysts, requesting copies^of the 
study, • , - - 

% 

The third study focusing on responsibility as a learner outcome of 

experiential education has lead us to explore the methodology of conCefjt 

analysis as described by two philosophers , "Robert Gowan of Cornell 

University and Thomas Green of Syracuse University, We have read their 

writings on this methodology and have conferred with each writer here in 

Portland this last summer, while they were serving as visiting scholars 

on the^ Research on Evaluation Project. An initial attempt was made in a 

session at the'NWREL EBCE Conference to obtal'n from practitioners 

numerous examples of student behavior that st^ff felt ref leq^ec^^.high or 

low levels pf responsibility. This procedure, Was not too successful, 

* - 

because we failed to elicit an adequate number of examples of high level - 
responsible behavior, although we colle'cted numerous examples^of non- 
responsible beha^vior. We have also used items from Dr, tTlwe Hedin' s 
Responsibility Scale in our evaluation of one EBCE site -and we are in the 
process of analyzing the data more carefully. An expanded s^udy of this' 
third are^L will /be implemented in the coming year. 



The fourth st;udy, by Druian, Owens and Owen, focused on -identifying and 
illusttating essential element^, of experiential education programs. 
Three large scale experi enti'al education programs were studied: Outward 
Bound, Foxfire and Experi en'ce-Based Career Education*- After a tentative 
framework was developed at NWREL, staff at each of *these programs were 
persorrally irft:er viewed to discuss the exigent of adaptiofi potential of our 
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fr.!imevork to ^heir programs and to obtain change suggestions and actual 
examples of the essential elements as applied to their programs,* A 
summary of the essential elements within nine dimensions of experiential 
e^Jucation is shown in Table 1, 

A draft report of ^^^^ study was presented at the Association for 
Experiential Education Conference and critique w^is invited. So far we 
have received comments from about a dozen educators in the United States, 
^Mexico and Canada, Based on their comments and our meetings to refine 
this study, we will be submitting a revised copy 6f./tHi3 paper to the 
Journal ot Experiential Education for publication -consideration. 
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TABLE 1 



•PROPOSED ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS WITHIN 
NtNE DIMENSIONS OF EX^RIENTIAL EDUCATION 



Program Dlntenal^ s 



1. Purpose 



2. Setting 



Essential Elements 

1. Purposes reflect lerarner ne^ds 

2. Purposes imply program content 

3. Clearly shared a^nd understood 
" purposes t 

1. The setting is considered realiafcic 

\or noncontrived by the learners 
physical ^nd/or psychological 
challenge is provided by the setting 
3., Some degree of low level risk exists 
4v Diversity of Settings are integrated 



3.. Participants' Characteristics 1. Voluntary participation ^» 
^ 2. Diversity of participants' 



4. Learni;3g Strategies 



n^ 



5. Student Roles, 



1. ' Relates- to one or more theories of 

learning 

2. Encourages youngi^ people to perform 

ta^ks normally permitted only 
adults in our society 

3. Emphasizes a balance of action, re- 
' . flection and application 

4. Provides learning experiences that are 

individualized, sequential and * 
"developmental 

5. Involves frequent structured inter- 

action between student and 
instructor 

6.. Provides ^j^^rtunij^ies for unplanned 
learnit^f from new experiences 

1. Active student role in planning and 

carrying out activities 

2. Chance to experience various roles 

(e,g,, leader, team member, 
employee, tutor) ^ 

3. Assuming ^responsibilities for his/- 

her actijppns * 

4. Opport;unity to interact with various . 

adults ''as well as with peers 
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^ . TABLE 1 
(Continued| 



Program Dimensions 



Instructor Roles 



Outcomes of Learning 
^Activities 



Management and Support 
Factors 




Pro4r2un Outcomes 



1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 



1. 



2, 



3. 



4. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



Essential Elements 

Help students plan and carry out 

their actfdvities 
Role model as an active/ involved 

learner 

Monitor progress, assess and feed 
information back to students 

Motivation and encouragement 

Plan and impleinent a student 
accountability system 

Skills |in planning, empathy, cornmuni- ^ 
cations and resource sl)aring 

♦ 

Outcomes of learner activities are 
perceived as real and important by 
student3\and others 

Students f^'el ownership for the 
outc^^es 

Locating community resources for 
student ' learning 

Forming positive celati'?)nships with 
external agents (such as may ^ 
be neede^' in awarding regular school 
credit ^tor program participation) 

Obtaining funding and community ^ 
k support 

Recruitment and selection of staff who 
arl" cpmmitted to using experiential 
learning strategies 

Increased student self-confidence and 
ability to relate to others are 
common student * outcomes 

Staff "ahd, students are involved in 
assessing effect! vl^ness of prograriT 

Openness to looking at both positive 
and negative outcomes and in exam- 
ining areas tor program illf)rovement 



Preliminary F indi ngs rem the Experiential Learning Questionnaire 

" # -I 11 1 TTl ■ 

To high school youth today, what distinguishes an excellent learning 

experience in the oonununi ty ^f^rom a ''no learning** experience? What are 
i 

the characteristics they associate with excellent learning experiences? 
What happens at such places that oonttibutes to^an excellent learning 
experience? What dp youth learn through such experiences? What 
character is tics^^te associated wit;^ a "no learning** experience in the 
community? WJ^t ml<ght be done to improve the situation? Do young 
people* s perceptions of excellent and poor learning experiences differ 
depending on a person's sex, ethnic background, ^rade l^el, acad,emic 

time spent in 



ability, occupational preference or length of 



an 



experiential program? These appear to be important questions to address 
if we in exper ienti'al education are going to' improve learning 
opportunities foi^' youn^ people » 



In an effort to provide answers to the above questions an exploratory 
study wM designed and conducted in the spring of 1978 by the Education 
and Work Program at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) 

-in Portland, Oregon. Over the past seven years our Laboratory, in o 
oonj uncti the National institute of Education and three other 

regional labor atocieJi, has been heavily involved in- (developing' and 
validating An experiential, education program called Experience-Based 
Career Education (EBCE)\ EBCE provides secondary students with a vital- 

^ alternative educational program that integratea'acad^mic. learning, career 
experiences and life -skjLll- development through direct, supervised 
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learning experiences in the community, Aa a result of experience gained 
over seven years in developing and disseminating EBCE throughout the 
United States, NWREL is currently involved In adapting some of these 
concepts to special populations such as gifted and talented junior hi^h 
school students, migrant youth, disadvantaged youth and adults involved 
in midcareer changes. 



4^ 
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A review of the literature ort experiential learning, convinced ujT that a 
foundation ft^Ts^ts upon which to design a useful study. John Dewey has 
pointed out that^ot all experiences are learning experiences. Combs et 
al (1971), Geiger (1978) and others have identified factors which way 
eause some experiences 'to be low in learning potential. Bandura (1977) 
and others waiting about Social Learning .Theory have also identified 
factors' reported to. be related to in^eased learning such as modeling and 
reinforcement. Using Flanders' critical incidents technique, 'open-ended' 
questions and rati^ scales based on propositions derived from variou^ 
"^theories on Experiential Learning, a questionnaire was designed, :pilot 
tested and revised. 

The 1978 Experiential Learning Questionnaire was administere^d to 218 
students in eight EBCE;. programs covering five states — Alaska, Georgia, 
Michigan, Oregon and Washington. ^he EBCE students were used as tKe 
sample for this study since each student is usually involved in career 
explorations or learning levels at three to six community sites. Thus 
the same students would have been exposed to variou^ sites and would be 
in a good position to assess qualities associated with locations - 
providing excellent or poor learning experiences. . » . / 



The findings from this preliminary study were presented at the annual" 

* * I 

•^onference of th^ American Edocational Research Association, and 
elsewhere In- a paper by Tori Owens artd Sharon Ow^jK-fltTed "Investigating 
Student -Perception of ..Essential Elements of ' Ei^per ie^tial Eduoation* ERIC 
(ED 172 456). Refere/ice to this article In the Resources for Vouth 
newsletter and the VtOyager newsletter of the Associatipn for Experiential 
Education led to over 200 requests for copies of the study from 
resear chers^nd practitioners • ^ ^ 

Findings from the 1978 study were interesting enough to lead us to want 
to expand our study. Conceptually we decided to incorporate item 
responses that reprbsent propositions derived from attribution theory. 
Briefly, "attribution theory'* is a term given to various theoties 
concerned with the problem of investigating causal perception (Bar-tal, 
1978), Factors borrowed from this theory for our in3trume^t include 
ability, effort, task diffi<^lty and luck.y^ 



V 



Other changes made in the 1979 study were to expand the number of 
surv*yed EBCE Student par ticipan«s 'to over 1,000, to use a sample of high 
f^idelity EBCE sites representing all four Laboratories' versi<^s of EBCE 
(Appa3.achia R^ional Educational Laboratory, Far W^st Laboratory for 
Research and Development, Northwest Regional- Educational Lasboratory, and 
Research for Better Schools), to include sites with substantial minoritY 
Student enrollment, and to select sites that provided a balance of 
geographic tocations^throughou t the United States. The distribution of 
studer\ts by geographic area is shown 4n Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 



DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS QY REGIONS OF THE U.S. 

Region Percentage s 
South and Southeast • • . 45.1 

West 27.4 

East 20.2 

Midwest 7.a ^ 

Of the' 1,104 student i:<fspondent3 in this study, 42 percent were male, 54 

percent; were female and four percent did not indicate-. Ethnically, 62 

per(;ent were white, 17 percent were black, ten percent were rfl s panic r 

four percent were nati\/fe American, one percent were Asian and seven* 

percent did not indicate. Grade-wise, 44 percent were seniors, 36 

' ft 

^^rcent were jipiors, is percent were sophomores and one percent were 
ninth graders. When asked to indicate their pverall grade point averages 
for last yeac r ten percent received mostly A's, 21 percent received 
mostly 36 percent received mostly B's 5md C^s^ 23 percent received 

■ I 

mostly C's, four percent received mostly D' s and E's andjsix percent did 
not specify.' On the basis of the above statistics we fe|l the study 
represents -a good cross section of American senior high youth. 



When asked what specific careers respondents were most likely to enter 
after completing their educations, their open-ended ^responses were 
categorized by John Holiand^s six classifications and alLso on 



n Tables 3. and 4, 
tic -or social 



HoLlingshead' s scale 6 f socioeconomic status as shown i 
The largest proportions of respondents preferred realij 
occupations. This i3 typical of the Aifterican high school population* 
Career pFefer^nces were*widely distributed across all seven levels of 
socioeconomic status. ~ . 
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TABLE 3 



CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONDENTS' JOB PREFERENCES BY 
HOLLAND'S SIX CATECJORiE^ 



Classification 
Realistic 

Social 
A,rtistic 

Inv^stigati ve 
Conventional 
Enterprising . 



Example 

! 

electrician, mechanical 
engineer , maid. 



Percentages 
of Respondents 

18.6 



teacher, dental hygienist 21.8 

drama coach, editor, writer 6.0 
artist . ^ 

chemist, computer programmer 10.2 

file clerk , teller , accountant 8.8 

real estate salesperson, 8.7 
contractor 



TABLE 4 

CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONDENTS' JOB PREFERENCES BY 
HOLLINGSHEAD'S LEVELS OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 



' ^ Percentage 
Classification of Respondents 

Higher Executives, ^ 8.7 

Business Manfiigers \ . . . .\ . 17.9 ^' 

« 

Administrative .Personriel i . . 13.0 

Clerical' and Sales Workers . . j 12.9 

Skilled Manual ETmployees 18.8 

Semi~skilled Employees ....... .v^. . 1.8 

Unskilled Employees. , 0.2 
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Studdnta In thl3 study were asked to "think about the learning experience 
in the cx)mntunity this year that helped you learn the moat abdut yourself, 
your relation23hipQ with other people or about a career of interest to 
you." In response to an open-ended question asking, "What did you - 

learn?," the majority of respondents describ^ specific job sjkills (63 

/ 

percent), job pjrocedures (27 percent) or the use of special tools or 
equipment (26 percent). Table 5 shows responses for the site^ where they 
reported learning the qiost and where they learned the least. 

Students were next asked, "What things happened at the site that made it 

r 

an excellent learning experience?" Table 6 indicates^' that "working with- 
helpful people'' (37 percent) and "learning to actually do specific 
skills" (23 percent) were given most frequently by respondents. , 

A li^. of 19 possible teasons that may help make a particular conununity 
experience^ ^ excellent lear ning opportunity for a student wgis ; ^ 

presented. Students were asked to decide how important each possible 
reason was ^ in th^ir case, and to circle a number froni 5 (extremely 
important^ ^^^zT^l (not; impbrtant^) incjicating thfe. level of impo'rtsfnce .* 
Students were asfted to Select, not more than six reasorfs they felt were 
extremely impoi;.tant to enpourage- them to discriminate irt their , 
judgments. Table 7 listis the reasons selected >n order of perceived 
imporjiancfe^ The results are quite consistent with thc?se obtained from^ 

■>< , ■. ' ' * ■ .; ^ • 

the opei^fided.-question^ . "High effort ;il3y me," "tryihg out the work 

- ■ , °" ' ■ '- 1 

myself^ and >"my skill in getting along wi^t,h people" .were listedfas ino$t 
ilnportant, while .'*easy_t asks" was listed as leadt important . vThis latter 
category was. used becail'^e prior? Research, indicated that easy tagks wfere 
not related; tp quality learning opportuni:;ties i The results of this s^tudy ' 
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PEROBNTKGES Qlt RESPONDENTS DESCRIBING 
SPECTFIC THINGS THEY LEAFNED THE MOST AND LEAST 
AT THE LEAPNING SITE 



Percentages 

Mo«t Learning Site * of Respondents 

Job sptciCic skills other than use of tobls or equipments 63.2 ^ 

How th« job wo^ks; specific procedures. . . , .... 27.2 * 

Use of tools/ equipment 26.0 

understanding of others. 16.0 

Responsibility/maturity involved in that job 11.2 ' 

Understanding of myself/my own interests. 8.8 

HOW to work with people. . 6.3 



******* 



Percentages 

Least Learning Site " of Respondents 

« 

Job specific skills other than use of tools or equipment. 32*6 . 

Nothing I didn^t already know/ irrelevant things 30.2 

How the job wcHCks; specific procedures. ......... 17.1 

Use of tools/equipment. . . . .- 13T5 

Understanding of myself/ my own interests. ....... 6.^4 • 

Understanding of others, , 4,0 

Responsibiiity/maturity involved in that job. 4.5 
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PERC^TAGES OP RESPONDENTS DESCRIBING WHAT THINGS OCCURRED 
^ AT THE SITES WHERE THEY LEARNED THE MOST AND LEAST 



Percentages 

Most Learning Site of Respondents 

Worked with friendly/helpful people. 37.0 

I learned to do job specific skills myself. , ... , . 23.0 

, I had fun/liked being there ' 12.2 

Resource persons demonat rated; expliained clearly. ... 8.^8 

I learned about the .nature/responsitiblities of the job. 7.3- 

I was given responsibility and liked it. ' ^ 6.6 

The people liked/ accepted me T . 5.1 

I was shown job specific skills 4.0 

****** 

f ■ 



I 

V 

Least Learning Sit;e 

I had nothipg/ irrelevant tasks to do 

I learned nothing/nothing was explained* • • . 

The work was boring • • . . 

I did not like the people/they did not like me/ 
want me around. 1 • . 

I was criti zed/ ignored/discouraged 

I had no talent fop/interest in this job* • . • 



Percentages 
of Respondents 

/ 32.3 
19.6 
13.8 

10.2 
6.6 

4.8 




TABLE 7 * 

RESPCNDEl^ ' PERCEPTIONS- OF THE IMPORTANCE OF VARIOUS REASONS ' 
FOR%^ARTICULAR OOMMUNITY EXPERIENCE BEING AN 



EXCELLENT LEARNING OPPORTUNITY 

R<aaon8 Mean *^ S.D. 

1. ^Igh eCfort by myself 4.31 o,84 

2. Trying out the work myself jl^-OiJ^ 0.^3 

3k My skill. \n getting along with people 4.30 0.87 

4.- Applying the learning to new things -4.15 0.87 

p. Being given am adult responsibility 4,14 0,89 

6. Listening and talking with adults at the site' • 4.14 0.81 

7. Clear di^'rections to follow! . . . . . . . . . 4.09 0.87 



8. Adult encouraging for doing the tasks well. . . 4.01 1.00 

9. » Observing skilled adults doing certan tasks . . 3.98 '0,87 



10. Challenging tasks , . 3.96 0.91 

11. Adequate amount of time at site . . . . . 3.90 0.99 

12. Learning the technical words and language 

associated with a career 3.88 0.93 

13. Knowing ahead of time what will -be expected 

of . . ^ 3.85 1.07 

14. Freedom to explore areas not planr^ed in ' • * 

advance . 3.82 I.OO 

15. Supervisqr took a personal interT^st in me . . . 3.81 1.06 

16. Encouragement from family or friends 3.67 1.14 

17. Luck in locajting a good site . . . . . . . . 3.6l 1.16 

18. Close adult supervision . . . . . 2.93 1^21 

19. Easy tasks 2,80 1.23 



♦Figures are based qn a five-point rating scale* from extremely 
significant - 5 to ^^ot significant » 1. 



confirmed that finding. Other tasks were based on proposition cjerived 
from social learning theory, attribution theory^ the writings of De^fey 
and six years of experience in evaluating EBCE. \ 

students were asked regarding both high and low learning sites how many 
people they worked with and hcM many hours- they spent at the sites. 
Table 8 ^hows the result3<^ Students at high learning sites worked with 
twice as many "people and spent twice the number of hours/there as ^hey 
did at lew learning sites. Eigh.ty sixrpercent of the resjxjndents felt 
they .developed really good relationships with persons at high learning 
sites, whereas only 23 percent felt that this had occurred at low 
learning sites. Students were next askeQ sane specific questions in 
relation to the persons at .the site with whom they formed good 
relationships. Table 9 shows the results. In general, respondents 
agreed strongly with .th*^ statements regarding relationships at high 
learning site^ and agreed less with statements regarding relationships at 
lew learning sites. 

4 

The focus for the ii[ues tionnair* then shifted. Students were asked to 
think about the conmtunity ejcperiences this year that were the worst for 
providing them with little 6r no learning. 

In answer to the question, "What things happened at a site to make it a 
'no learning* experience?" The moat frequent reason g|iven by respondents 
was that they had "nothing" to do or irrelevant tasks to accomplish, A 
list of 19 possible reasons that may have caused a particular community 
experience to •result in little pr no learning by a student was 

98 * ' ^ - ' 
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TABLE 8 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF PEOPLE RESPONDENT- WORKED CLOSELY WITH AND 
— TOTAL HOURS SPENT AT SITES 



MOST ^- LEAST 

Learning Sites Learning Sites 

Average number of people 

worked with at the site (VERIFY) 5.76 2.82 



I 
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Average hours spent there 41.74 . 21,99 



/ 
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' TABLB 9 

RESPCNDNTS' AGREEING OR DISAGREEING WITH STATEMENTS OONCEPNING 
A PERSON WITH WHOM HE OR SHE FORMED A GOOD RELATIONSHIP 

. _ MDST " LEAST 

Learning Sites Learning Sites 

Mean * S>'d. * Mean * \sjD^* 

We liked each other. ^ 1.67 . 0.63 ,2,05 0,92 

That person and I talked about ^ 
things other than work — like 
sports, hobbies and personal 

thoughts 1.82 0.93 2. 32 1.24 

That person respected and 

trus^d jne 1.64 0.70 2.17 0.99 

Thit person and I talked about 

r my future plans \ , 1.81 0.97 2.49 1.26 

•hat person and I talked about 
what was hap^jening at the 

site , 1.56 ' 0.76 2.13 1.16 



* These Means and Standard Deviations (S^.D.'s) a^e based on a five point 
rating scale whete 1 » strongly agree, 2 « agree, 3^ " sure, 

£ • disagree and 5^ • strongly disagree. ^Therefore, a Mean of 1.6"^ 
Indicates mo^t people agreed or strongly agreed with the statements. 
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.prea^€nt«d. Students w«e aaked to decide how significant each e)?pef ience 
was in keeping them from learning by circling a number from 5 (extremely 
significant) to 1 (not significant). Students were again asked to select 
•not more tha«n six reasons tYmy ^elt- were extremely significant. 
Table 10 lists the iftadons selected in order of perceived significance. 
Reasons given the highest ratings w,ere boring tasks, no opportunity to 
explore other areas of interest or to apply the lear,ning to new things, 
and no opportunity to personally try out the work. Again there is 
verification that the level of difficulty of a task is not a major 
deterrent to' learning. ^ | ^ 

students were asked, in open-ended questions,^ to descrifcfe s^hat they 
actually did at the site at which they learned the most and at the site 
at which they learned the least. Responses were content- analyzed by a 
NWREL consultant, and coded as high, moderate or low in level of 
responsibility. Xasks considered high in responsibility were ttwse 
generally requiring sane training and in wjiich the consequences of 
failure would have caused sane harm to the job site. Examples included 
supervising otliers, dealing*" directly with the public or performing a 
technical service where high quality was essential. 



Tasks considered low in responsibility were those generally requiring ^' 
little or no training and in which failure to perform them would not have 
caused serious harm to the site* ExamQjres^ included sweeping the floor, 
cleaning off tables, etc. 
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^ TABLE .10 

RESPONDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OP THE SIGNIFICANCE QF 
WHY CERTAIN COM^^UNITY EXPERIENCES ' 
^ RESULTED IN LITTU: OR NO LEARNING 



» — 

RtMona • M«an * 

1. Boring tasks "3.60 

2. No opportunity to apply th« learning to 

n«w things • 3.29 

3. No opportunity to explore other areas of 

interest >• >^ • • • ^'^^ 

4. No opportunity to try ouC the work- myself • • • 3*27 
5* Too much repetition of the activity • 3*20 

- 6. Oidn/t know what would be expected of me • • • 3.03 

^ 1. No opportunities to observe skilled adults 

doing the tasks • • . . ^3.J30 

8. No opportunity to talk to eldults at thelsj.te", • 2*93 

9.. No adj^t recognition for doing*the tyisks well • 2*88 

10. No opportunity to discuss my experience 

with others • 2\87 

11. Ignored my supervisor ... m .......... 2. 76 

12. Lack of clear directions to follow 2.72 

13. Too closely supervised 2-60 

14. Back l\ick'Tr^th^ site 2.59 

15. Not enough time at site . . • ; • 2.54 

1^. Adult criticism of me or my work . . ; 2^46 

17. Little effort by me \ . 2^42 • 

18. My lack bf skill in getting along with people 2.36 

19. Disoouragement by family or friends 2.22 

20. Tasks were too difficult i , 2.10 

1 



* Figures are based on a five-point rating^^scale froAi extremely 
significant ■ 5^ to not slgnlficAn^ ■ ^. \ 
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Table ll shows the percentages of JLndividual responses, judg^^d as" high, 
^ medium or .low in responsibility at sites where respondents Named the 
moBt or least. (Total percentages can exceed 100 percent since 
respondents could list more than one task.) As Table 11 indicat^, 34 
percent of the tasks were judged to have a high responsibility level in 
the high learning site, as opposed, to onl^r 12 percent in the low learning 
site*. The greatest differences, however, are evident for those tasks 
judged as requiring a moderate level of re^nsibility . For the high 
learning site, 87 percent of the tasks were judged to have a moderate 
level of responsibility, as opposed to only 30 percent at the least 
levning site. Conversely, respondents performed a somewhat greater 
proportion of lew responsibility tasks at the low learning site. These 
data support bur hypothesis, based on EBCE evaluation experience, that 
respondents learn more when permitted t;o do tasks they and others 
"^rceive as important. 

In the remaining analyses of these data to be done by NWREL, we will 
examine differences in respondent perceptions /according to their sex, 
ethnic backgrounds, grade point averages and career preferences. 

Suromeury 

At Sites judged bjf respondents as providing rioh learning 
experiences — 

• Respondents more often learn job specific sksills, 

including use of tools or equipment and gain specific 
knowledge of how the job operates through hands-on 
experiences. ' * 
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- TABt^E 11 

f 

JUDGMENT or RESPONSIBILITY LEVEIfi FOR 
TASKS PERFORMED AT SITES WHERE STUDENTS 
LEAtofED THE MOST AND THE LEAST 



Percentages of 
Respondents' Reactions: 



MOST 



LEAST 



Tasks, judged by consultant as: 



Learning Si'tes - Learning Sites 



High Level of Responsibility 33.6 

V 

Moderate Level of Rsponsibility ^86.7 



Low Level of Responsibility 



38.1 



12.4 



29.5 



43.2' 
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Rea pendents, mora often describe the people they work with 
aa helpful and friendly. 



Respondents generally work dlosely with more than one 
person and form a good ^loee personal relationship with 
at least one person^with whom they work closely. 

Tasks done by students are more often judged to have high 
or moderate levels of responsibility and are perceived by 
students to be challenging. ^ 



At sites judged by respondents as providing little or no learning 
experiences^ 

• Respondents learned the same things as at high learning 
sites, but such learning was reported by only half as 
many students as wjb reported for high learning sites. 

• One third of the respondents reported haying no tasks to 
do, or only irrelevant ones. 



On the average f respondents spent only half as much time 
as at high learning sites. % 

Respondents attributed little or no-learning to boring 
ta^ks, and no opportunities to apply learning to new 
things, to explore other areas of interest or to try out 
the work themselves. 



Implications ^ . * " 

These data suggest some ways in whicTf experiential education Optograms 
should be operated in order to maximize the community learning 
ex£>erienees. The implications are grouped as they affect program design, 
the role Of the community r,esource person and future research. 

: . ■ ' ' i ' ■ ■ 

Program Design Implications ^ ^ 



Individualized tasks that are planned for and with young people 
should be sufficiently difficult to challenge them. Tasks 
perceived as too easy seem to '•turn off** students. 

Young people are generally ready, and anxious fop mature, adult 
responsibilities. They need to be awarta of ttte consequences of 
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th«lr actions and to accept both poaitlv« .and negative 
outcxmas. Activitia* atr both the cxDimnunity sita and oh campus 
naad t6 ba daaignad to fbatar studant raaponaibility. 

• Although atudanta want cltar dictctions to follow thay ^l3o naad 
\ fraadoni to axplora-* araaa not plannad in advanca. 

• Studanta rata handa-on laarning as a .vary important factor in an 
^ axcallant laarning opportunity. Program ataff naad to ramind 

thamsalvas and connunity raprasantattvas of tha importanca of 
this faatura and to build it into as many facats of tha 
curriculum as possibla, . 

a Opportqnitias should ba provided for students to work closely 
with and form a good relationship's) with one or several 
individuals in the community. 

a Program staff may want to do some systematic gxou^ counseling 
with students regarding their reactions to boring and 
repetitious tasks. Even *t ha most exciting Joba^ involve some 
boding tasks and young people need to recogni^ this and learn . 
to oope with sucn aspects of a job, ' , - 



Community Resource Persons 

a Participating employers or community resource persons pied to 

provide students with accurate ^jcnowledge of what is expedted and 
yet provide opportunities for learning thl,!>gs not planned i-n ^ 
advance • * ^ 

a Students believe excellent learning ot^ctnanitias are 

facilitated when conmunity resource people encourage doing task^' 
well and demonstrate personal interest in them. 

• Conmiunity- resource parsons shoul^d be awaire thAt moi^ young 

people are anxious for hands-on ej^rience and the opp6rtunity 
to assume adult responsibilities, ^ithin legal, •and. safetyV 
reatrictiona, cororaujnity resource persons should aifn to provide 
such experiences. 



Future Research 

a This study has investigated student perceptions^ of' 

characteristics that differentiate excellent from poor learning 
experiences in the common i ty « . Diane Hadin and Dan Conx'ad* (1979) 
, have found students in v^rioua experiehtial educational' programs 
expressing the belief t^at maijy ot €he-3ame factors we found to 
ba associated with exceHnint learning experiencaa^ are outcomes 
being realized through participation in ^heir .service learning . 
programs. This suggeats that|next steps inclqda development of 
explicit deacriptiona of how these factors^ such aa>. 
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responsibility, occur In various experiential education 
programs, The^e descriptions can lead to a clearer 
understanding of y/hat is involved in oorWpts 3uch as 
responsibility and to develop alternate ways to increase a sense 
of responsibility in young people. 

As future empirical studieslof this type are conducted^ the 
results should be reviewed knd synthesized, ^his would provide 
a stronger base for impro^^g the practice Of experiential Y 
education as well as for ^ refining underlying theories such as 
the social learning theory.. ^. | 
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